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PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


The consummation of a good year’s work in the library, complete, symmet- 
rical, effective, is as definite an achievement as the erection of a building. 


Yet, while a person about to erect even a _ small building 
gives careful advance consideration to the demands of the situation, thinks 
out his designs, has detailed plans drawn and specifications carefully worded, 
too often the librarian stumbles into a year’s work without definite thought 
and with no complete plan. Many a librarian whose new year begins July 
1st has hardly given a thought to the year’s work. Why should not the li- 
brarian sit down in solitude and list the things that need doing during the 
ensuing year? What is to be done toward cooperating with the public schools? 
Are plans formed for interesting every teacher? Will the preliminary work 
begin the moment the schools open? What are the municipal problems that 
face the city official and has the library anything to aid in the solution of 
them? Have the factories and the various industrial institutions in the city 
such library service as they should have? Are any plans on foot for chil- 
dren’s work? Is the library prepared to assist the live men of the community 
in their city advancement work? Have all study clubs been consulted, do 
you know their plans, will your material be ready for them? 
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nahin It has been suggested 
and that the modern li- 
literature brar7 has lost its liter- 


ary character and has become 
purely utilitarian, and that the aver- 
age successful librarian of today 
has no considerable literary tastes 
or attainments. It might be diffi- 
cult for the accusers to substantiate 
these charges, but the mere formu- 
lation of them suggests that the pro- 
fession should subject itself to some 
soul-searching interrogatories. Has 
the average apprentice and library 
school student, in the beginning, a 
literary perspective that renders 
possible intelligent selection and use 
of books? Are books books to the 
librarian or are they tools? {s it 
possible that the training and work 
of the members of the profession 
may lead them to regard books as 
part of a library plant rather than 
as literature? Are their duties 
likely to cause them to lose their 
sense of relative literary values? 
Are librarians permitting the rush 
of work to crowd them out of the 
simple life. into an existence which 
has in it no place for literature as 
such? Are aids to book selection 
likely to become substitutes for per- 
sonal judgments? Will it presently 
be considered unprofessional to have 
an independent idea on things liter- 
ary? Or, on the other hand, is it still 
true that a genuine understanding 
and appreciation of literature in the 
large is absolutely essential to good 
librarianship ? 


The Dial which al- 


Library 
patronsand ways keeps in touch 
population = with library work and 


often contains interesting library 
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news has in a recent issue an inter- 
esting paragraph dealing with the 
proportion of library users as com- 
pared with the total population in 
various cities. In Leavenwortl: 
there is one card-holder to every 
five of the city’s population; in Bos- 
ton it is one to seven; in Jersey City 
one to four; in Springfield, Mass., 
one to three; in Atlanta, Ga., one to 
four; in Peoria, IIl., one to six. The 
writer of the paragraph is evidently 
somewhat skeptical as to the accu- 
racy of these figures and remarks: 
‘*But statistics have long had a bad 
reputation and we will not here cul- 
tivate their further acquaintance.”’ 
Turning at random to our Wiscon- 
sin reports and citing without any 
method of selection, we notice the 
following proportions are reported: 
Antigo one to two; Appleton one to 
four; Baraboo one to two; Beaver 
Dam one to four; Eau Claire one to 
three; Kaukauna one to two; Madi- 
son one to two; Manitowoc one to 
three; Marinette one to four. 


Beginning June 26 the 
Wisconsin library school 
will hold a six weeks’ 
summer session. The course is 
planned particularly for those librar- 
ians of the state who have not had 
regular library training. Every li- 
brarian in the state who has not had 
professional opportunities should 
make an effort to be in attendance. 
While neither the character nor the 
amount of work required will be re- 
creational, many librarians would 
find in it the relaxation that comes 
from a change of surroundings and 
work. The commission will be glad 
to supply more definite information 
upon application. 


Summer 
school 
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Elsewhere in this is- 
sue we print some sug- 
gestions that will aid 
the librarian materially in conduct- 
ing a businesslike institutian. The 
librarian who seeks to make her li- 
brary such an institution must not 
fail to read and heed Miss Turvill’s 
short article Inventory. In Library 
statistics and reports, Miss Van Bu- 
ren admirably demonstrates in her 
suggestive paper that a businesslike 
report may be made readable and 
constitute a valuable publicity fea- 
ture. 


Business- 
like 
methods 


We note with satis- 
faction that the cireu- 
Jar which we sent out 
to librarians and persons interested 
in libraries asking for small contri- 
butions to the Black River Falls 
public library has met with substan- 
tial response. It is gratifying to 
know that there are at this writing 
three hundred persons in _ the 
state of Wisconsin having some offi- 
cial relationship to libraries who 
are willing to contribute to such a 
eause. The amount which will ulti- 
mately be received will enable the 


Black River 
Falls 
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Black River Falls library to main- 
tain itself for several months. 


Although by law the 
annual report of each 
publie library for the 
year ending July Ist next need not 
be filed with the local common coun- 
cil until October 1st following, the 
report should be forwarded to the 
commission as soon as possible after 
July ist. The commission is espe- 
cially anxious to obtain these re- 
ports at an early date this year so 
that the statistics may be included 
in the biennial report which must be 
prepared during the coming sum- 
mer. Blanks for these reports are 
now being mailed. 


The annual 
report 


The Wisconsin library 
Anthologies school placed so high an 
estimate upon Miss Annie 
Thaxter Eaton’s lecture on Antholo- 
gies, given during her visit to Madi- 
son in April, and the demand for a 
discriminating treatment of this sub- 
ject seemed so great that we have this 
month published the lecture substan- 
tially in full. We believe that it 
will be of very definite value to the 
profession. 





ANTHOLOGIES 


By Annie Thaxter Eaton, Assistant Librarian, University of Tennessee 


Most of us will confess, I think, 
to a liking for anthologies. We 
should not want to confine our read- 
ing to them entirely, yet they give 
us the slightly luxurious feeling 
that the best is being brought to our 
door, as it were, for our inspection 


and choice. And there is a bit of 
exhilaration in comparing some one 
else’s taste and critical judgment 
with our own. To many of us, I be- 
lieve, there has even occurred the 
thought of making an anthology 
ourselves! Not seriously, for most 
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of us, but still, there has flashed 
across our minds the choice of sub- 
ject and the title for the collection. 
Perhaps this tendency in ourselves 
toward compilation helps to explain 
the ever increasing output of anthol- 
ogies. Each year sees a larger crop 
and makes it the more necessary 
that we should fix clearly in our 
minds some standard of evaluation 
which will keep us from being over- 
whelmed by sheer force of numbers. 

Looking back at the history of lit- 
erature we see that the Anthology 
has always been prominent from the 
days of the famous Greek Anthol- 
ogy, through Tottel’s Miscellany of 
Songes and Sonnettes, in 1557, the 
first of the English ‘‘garlands’’, 
down to the present time. 

Turning from the historical side 
to that of evaluation and criticism, 
we must first divide our anthologies 
into classes. It may be said in pass- 
ing that it seems hardly necessary 
to discuss at any length anthologies 
made up entirely of prose. Anthol- 
ogies in the first and second of the 
three classes of which I shall pres- 
ently speak often contain prose as 
well as poetry, but the purely prose 
anthology is of less importance both 
to students of literature and to li- 
brarians and it may safely be said 
that we have no really great exam- 
ples of purely prose anthologies. 

The first division we make con- 
sists of those collections which have 
an historical character and are de- 
signed to help in the study and 
knowledge of a literature, or of a 
special period in a literature. They 
are allied, in fact, to histories of lit- 
erature. Foremost, of course, among 
these, stands Ward’s English Poets, 
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and Stedman and Hutchinson’s In- 
brary of American Literature. Cur- 
tis Hidden Page, in his British Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century, and in his 
Chief American Poets, makes simi- 
lar collections in more limited fields. 
Stedman’s Victorian and American 
Anthologies also belong here, al- 
though at first glance they do not 
seem to bear so evidently as do the 
works mentioned above, the marks 
of the ‘‘Historical anthology,’’—a 
name by which we may characterize 
this first class, during this discus- 
sion. Stedman, however, specifi- 
cally states in his preface to the 
American Anthology, that it is not 
designed as a ‘‘treasury of imperish- 
able American poems,’’ but rather 
as a ‘“‘view of the successive lyrical 
motives and results of our first hun- 
dred years of song.’’ And he also 
says that these two books are in- 
tended to illustrate his Victorian 
Poets and his Poets of America re- 
spectively, thus doing in two works 
what Ward, in his English Poets 
does in one. 

Stedman’s use of the word ‘“‘treas- 
ury’’ in this connection, suggests 
‘*Treasuries’’ as a name for our sec- 
ond class of anthologies. Here we 
are to group the volumes of poems 
brought together, not to work out 
the literary history of a country or 
a period, but for the pleasure of lov- 
ers of poetry. This is the true type 
of anthology, and it should indeed 
be a treasury, full of precious things 
in compact and convenient form for 
our lasting enjoyment. Anthologies 
of this class are likely, of course, to 
vary in value. We must have our 
treasuries of rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires, splendid pearls and flash- 
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ing diamonds, but that does not hin- 
der us from having, also, caskets of 
which the contents is of a lesser 
value. 

So we again divide this 
‘‘Treasury’’ class into two subdivis- 
ions, the first made up of those an- 
thologies, comprehensive in scope, 
for inclusion in which a poem de- 
pends on its intrinsic merit. The 
most perfect example and the one 
which will occur to us all, is, of 
course, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
The Oxford Book of English Verse 
also belongs here. 

The second subdivision is re- 
stricted in scope, and, in choosing 
the poems, the compiler is guided by 
the subject of the collection. In this 
group belong Lucas’s Open Road 
and Friendly Town, Temple Scott’s 
In Praise of Gardens, Humphrey’s 
Poetic Old World. Obviously we are 
more likely to find in this kind 
of collection prose and poetry to- 
gether, and it is also obvious that 
the intrinsic merit of a poem is not 
so pre-eminently a requisite for in- 
clusion. So here we find our treas- 
uries of semi-precious stones, if you 
like—or, rather, our treasuries 
which may legitimately contain the 
semi-precious as well as the present 
gems of literature. 

A third sub-division should be 
mentioned before leaving the treas- 
ury class of anthologies, that of 
Vers de Société. While less univer- 
sal in its appeal than other kinds of 
verse, it is one of the most impor- 
tant, in that it crystallizes, one may 
say, for future time, the social life 
of a period, and affords a particu- 
larly delicate treat to those who en- 
joy this sort of literary caviare. 


may 


> 
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Locker-Lampson’s Lyra Eleganti- 
arum is, of course, the almost per- 
fect example of this kind of anthol- 
Carclyn Wells has edited a 
Vers de Société Anthology, a com- 
panion volume to her Parody and 
Nonsense Anthologies, and _ these 
two collections also contain exam- 
ples of society verse, though of 
course not every poem included can 
be called by that name. Consider- 
ing the many gems of this kind 
which we owe to Calverley, Owen 
Seaman, Austin Dobson, Andrew 
Lang and others, as yet uncollected 
in one volume, we must surely have 
other anthologies of Vers de Société 
to look forward to. 

A third main class must be made 
to accommodate what might be 
called the Form Anthologies. Par- 
taking of the qualities of both the 
first and second classes,—the histor- 
ical and the treasury type—they 
cannot with exactness be included 
in either one. Here are placed 
Schelling’s Elizabethan Lyrics, The 
Oxford Book of English Ballads, Ed- 
mund Gosse’s English Odes. For 
whichever purpose these anthologies 
may have been compiled, whether 
primarily for the study of literature 
or primarily for the pleasure of 
reading, they serve, usually, both 
purposes, the degree of their service 
depending on the scholarship and 
taste of the compiler. 

And this brings us to the diseus- 
sion of some standard in the rank- 
ing of anthologies. The points of 
evaluation will vary somewhat as 
we consider the different kinds. In 
the historical anthology we demand 
on the part of the author, a high 
grade of scholarship; he must know 


ogy. 
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his field thoroughly and have a wide 
acyuaintanece with sources, and fa- 
miliarity with authorities. The com- 
pilers of the ‘*Treasuries,’’ also 
need a wide acquaintance with the 
field of literature and with it a par- 
ticularly high grade of critical abil- 
ity. The inclusion or exclusion of 
poems in an anthology calls indeed 
for criticism of an unerring variety, 
and it is a kind of eriticism whch 
must stand by itself, for the com- 
piler, except in the preface or fore- 
word, has no means of hedging, but 
must allow his choice to stand 
boldly before the world as his final 
word on the subject. 

If it be true, as some people tell 
us, that the best critic is he who 
has himself some mastery over the 
art which he eriticizes, then it is es- 
pecially fortunate in the case of an- 
thologies, if the compiler be a poet 
himself. He may not stand and 
probably will not among the great- 
est, but even though ranked among 
the lesser singers, he will bring to 
his task the judgment of a fellow- 
craftsman, and the sensitive appre- 
ciation of a fellow-artist. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Francis Tur- 
ner Palgrave illustrate this very 
thing and William Cullen Bryant, 
editor and compiler of the Library 
of poetry and song, though a greater 
poet than either Stedman or Pal- 
grave, furnishes another example. 

So much then is clear, we have 
two different tests to make in apply- 
ing our standard of criticism to the 
Historical and to Treasury Anthol- 
ogies. In making our test of the 
Historical Anthology we use exter- 
nal evidence, namely, what ‘we 
know of the author’s schclarship, 
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his training, his other works. Here, 
should our knowledge be _ insuffi- 
cient, we may call upon Who’s Who 
to help us. In applying the test to 
the Treasury type of anthology, 
while we still wish to know the 
standing of the author, we must also 
get our information from internal 
evidence, from the anthology itself. 
Here, of course, the personal ele- 
ment enters in, and we cannot make 
altogether hard and fast rules. 
Tastes differ; to some the Golden 
Treasury will always remain the 
first and dearest of anthologies; for 
others it has been superceded by the 
Oxford Book of English Verse. But, 
fortunately, we as librarians, need 
not worry ourselves by an attempt 
to decide on their respective merits 
nor even by trying to make up our 
minds as to our own preference. 
Our business is to put the Golden 
Treasury into the hands of its ad- 
mirers, and to hand out the Oxford 
300k of English Verse to those who 
call for it, and, perhaps more impor- 
tant still, to see that no lovers of 
poetry, or possible lovers of poetry, 
may escape making the acquaint- 
ance of both, should they not have 
done so already. 

In the case of the second sub- 
division of the Treasury class, con- 
sisting of those anthologies which 
are devoted to producing, or, better, 
perhaps, to satisfying a certain taste 
or mood on the part of the reader— 
the mood of the wayfarer, the fre- 
quenter of gardens, or the mountain 
lover,—it is of course obvious, that 
neither test need be applied so se- 
verely. If a man can collect enough 
of the enticing thoughts about the 
joys of the ‘‘Open road,”’ to put us 
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in the joyous mood of the light- 
hearted wayfarer, we need not in- 
quire whether he has examined the 
whole field of English literature or 
not. Nor, if they produce in us the 
pleasurable sensations intended by 
the compiler, need we insist that 
they should all belong to the first 
rank in literature, and that the 
songs of none of the minor singers 
should be included. 

These two standards of evalua- 
tion, the scholarship and the critical 
ability of the author, apply also to 
the form anthologies. In judging 
anthologies for children, a new ele- 
ment of evaluation must be intro- 
duced. 

The following annotated list gives 
some examples taken from the 
elasses and their  sub-divisions, 
which I have mentioned. It is in 
no sense, however, a select list. 


1. Historical class 


Ward, T. H. ed. The English poets. 
4v. Macmillan, 1894-19038. ea. $1 
net. 

Covers English poetry from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, including critical prefaces to each 
author’s work, by authorities on English lit- 
erature, and has a general introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. 

Stedman, E. C. and Hutchinson, E. M. 
comp. Library of American litera- 
ture. 11v. Webster, 1891. $33. 

Designed to “afford the reader a general 
view in the course of American literature.” 
(pref). Selections arranged chronologically, 
with a general index in volume 11. 

Page, C. H. ed. Chief American poets. 
Houghton, 1905. $1.75 net. 

British poets of the nineteenth 
century. Sanborn, 1904. $2. 

These two books are concise and helpful 
in the fields which they undertake to cover 
and are of value to the student because of 
the full lists of suggested material for fur- 
ther study, and to the small library which 
cannot afford these poets in full. 

Stedman, E. C. ed. An American an- 
thology. Houghton, 1900. $3. 

A Victorian anthology. Hough- 

ton, 1895. $2.50. 

Of great service and value in a library. 
Both these anthologies are near enough the 
treasury type to give pleasure to readers, as 
well as to fulfill their main purpose of pre- 
senting a literary period. 
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2. Treasury class 


a. General 


Palgrave, F. T. ed. The golden treas- 
ury; selected from the best songs and 
lyrical poems in the English lan- 
guage. New ed. enl. Macmillan, 
1903. $1. 

The aim of the compiler was to “include 
all the best original lyric pieces and songs 
in our language, by writers not living, and 
none beside the best.’’ The collection is di- 
vided into four books. which, “might be 
called the books of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Gray and Wordsworth, looking at the poets 
who more or less give each portion its dis- 
tinctive character.” (pref.) 

Couch, A. T. Quiller- ed. The Oxford 
book of English verse. Clar. 1901. 
$1.90. 

Covers a longer period than Palgrave, in- 
cluding poems by recent and living writers, 
i. e. Meredith, Swinburne, Stevenson, Kip- 
ling, ete. 

Bryant, W. C. ed. New library of po- 
etry and song. New ed. B. & T. 
1903. $5. 

Although this anthology belongs in the 
Treasury class it is of great value to li- 
brarians as a reference book. It is one of 
the most useful collections included in 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recitations. 
Besides many poems and extracts from 
poems, it contains an index of poetical quo- 
tations. 

Dana, C. A. ed. Household book of po- 
etry. New ed. Appleton, 1903. $5. 

Not indexed in Granger, but a very use- 
ful collection. Contains many poems not 
found in other collections and gives all 
poems included in unabridged form. 

Meynell, Mrs. A. C. (Thompson) ed. 
The flower of the mind. Lane, 1910. 
$1.50 net. 

A delightful collection, of a high order. 

Couch, A. T. Quiller— comp. The pil- 
grim’s way, a little scrip of good 
counsel for wayfarers. Dutton, 1907. 
$1 net. 

“Bits of prose and verse ranging from the 
Bible to Maeterlinck and Patmore, and pro- 
viding good counsel and pleasant reflection 
for every stage of life’s journey.” New 
York State Library. Best books. 1907. 

Percy, Thomas, bp. comp. Reliques of 
ancient English poetry; consisting of 
old heroic ballads, songs and other 
pieces of the earlier poets, with some 
of later date. 2 v. Macmillan, 1900. 
each $1 net. 

Writing of these general treasuries 
in her Correct speaking and writing, Miss 
Mary A. Jordan says, ‘‘The great poets 
and masters of prose are like extensive 
preserves where the active mind fills its 
game-bag and gains strength, as well as 
relaxation. Anthologies like Alice Mey- 
nell’s ‘Flower of the Mind’, ‘the Oxford 
book of English verse’, Palgrave’s ‘Gol- 
den Treasury’, Percy’s ‘Reliques of Eng- 
lish Poetry’, should be happy hunting 
grounds for the thought stalker.” 
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b. Restricted 


(1) Lucas, E. V. comp. The open road; 
a little book for wayfarers. 
Holt, 1901. $1.50 net. 
Delightful from its charm of content, ap- 
propriateness of caption and attractive for- 
mat. 





The friendly town; a little 
book for the urbane. Holt, 
1906. $1.50 net. 

A companion volume to the Open road, 
containing poems for the city lover. 

Melville, Helen and Lewis, comp. 

London’s lure; an anthology in 
prose and_ verse. Macmillan, 
1909. $1.25 net. 

“An anthology of brief passages in prose 
and verse. classified with more than ordi- 
nary intelligence relating to the great city, 
its sights and scenes, its denizens, and its 
natural beauties.” Dial, 47:24. 


Scott, Temple, comp. In praise of 
gardens. B. & T. 1910. $1.25 
net. 

An attractive collection of short gar- 

den poems. 

Baker, E. A. and Ross, F. E. ed. 
Voice of the mountains. Dutton, 
1905. $1 net. 

Quotations in prose and verse from moun- 

tain literature. 


Book of friendship; introd. by S. M. 
Crothers. Macmillan, 1910. 
$1.25 net. (Friendly library). 

An anthology of prose and poetry descrip- 

tive of famous friendships in both litera- 
ture and life. 

(2) Lucas, E. V. comp. The gentlest 
art; a choice of letters by enter- 
taining hands. Macmillan, 1910. 
(Friendly library). $1.25 net. 

The second post. Macmil- 

lan, 1910. (Friendly library). 

$1.25 net. 


Hanscom, E. D. ed. The friendly 
craft; a collection of American 
letters. Macmillan, 1908. 
(Friendly library.) $1.25 net. 

While not fitting exactly in any one of 

the divisions made, these three anthologies 
of letters are too delightful not to receive 
mention. The two volumes compiled by Lu- 
cas contain English letters, while Miss Han- 
scom makes a similar collection for America. 


(3) Noyes, Alfred, comp. The magic 
casement, an anthology of fairy 
poetry. Dutton, 1909. $2 net. 

A very charming anthology which will ap- 
peal to imaginative children as well as to 
grown-ups. Those who know Mr. Noyes’ 
“Flower of Old Japan and “Forest of wild 
thyme,” will readily believe that there could 
hardly be an editor better fitted for making 
an anthology of fairy verse. It contains the 
recognized classics of fairy poetry, selections 
from a Midsummer night’s dream, the fairy 
songs from the Tempest, Drayton’s Nym- 
phidia, and others, and also poems by more 
recent authors, including two or three by 
Mr. Noyes himself, among them his exquisite 
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“Sherwood.” The volume is_ excellently 
made up, attractively arranged and_illus- 
trated, and the delightful little foreword, 
purporting to be quoted from some old Lit- 
any, puts us at once in the proper frame of 
mind. “From Ghoulies and Ghoosties, long 
leggety Beasties, and Things that go Bump 
in the Night, Good Lord Deliver Us!” 

(4) Stevenson, B. E. comp. Poems of 
American history. Houghton, 
1908. $3 net. 

Contains about 880 poems, grouped by pe- 
riod from the discovery of America to the 
present day. There are explanatory and bib- 
liographical notes, and the collection is fully 
indexed, making it useful to both schools 
and libraries. 

Bates, K, L. and Coman, Katharine, 
comp. English history told by 
English poets: a reader for 
school use. Macmillan, 1902. 
60c. net. 

Pertwee, Ernest, ed. English his- 
tory in verse. (New universal 
library). Dutton, 1906. 50c. 


(5) Longfellow, H. W. comp. Poets 
and poetry of Europe. New ed. 
enl. Houghton, 1888. $5. 

Translations from the poetry of ten dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, arranged chrono- 
logically under country. 

Poems of places. 31 Vv. 

Houghton, 1876_79. $1 each. 

Collections of poems dealing with the 

scenery, and legends of many different coun- 
tries. 





Humphrey, L. H. comp. The po- 
etic old-world; a little book of 
verse for tourists. Holt, 1908. 
$1.50 net. 


—— The poetic new-world. Holt, 
1910. $1.50 net. 


(6) Ford, J. K. and M. K. ed. Every 
day in the year. Dodd, 1902. 
$1.60 net. 

Contains seme 800 poems arranged by cal- 
endar. Though open to criticism from a lit- 
erary standpoint, it will often prove of 
service. 


ce. Vers de Societe 


Locker-Lampson, Frederick. comp. 
Lyra elegantiarum; a collection 
of social occasional verse by 
English authors. Ward, Locke 
& Co. 1891. $1.75. 


Wells, Carolyn, comp. A vers de 
societe anthology. Scribner, 
1907. $1.25 net. 


3. Form anthologies 


Schelling, F. E. ed. A book of 
Elizabethan lyrics. (Athenaeum 
press ser.) . Ginn, 1903. 75¢. 
* <A book of seventeenth cen- 
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tury lyrics. (Athenaeum press 
ser.) Ginn, 1899. T5e. 

Child, F. J. ed. English and Scot- 
tish popular ballads. (Cam- 
bridge ed. of the poets.) Hough- 
ton, 1904. $3. 

A one volume edition of Prof. Child’s ten 
volume collection, containing at least one 
version of nearly all the ballads included in 
the ten volumes. 

Gummere, F. B. ed. Old English 

ballads. (Athenaeum press ser.) 
Ginn, 1894. 80c. 


Couch, A. T. Quiller ed. The Ox- 
ford book of ballads. Clar. 
1910. $1.90. 


Wells, Carolyn, ed. A satire an- 
thology. Scribner, 1905. $1.25 
net. 


4. National anthologies 


Brooke, S. A. and Rolleston, T. W. 
H. ed. A treasury of Irish po- 
etry in the English tongue. 
Macmillan 1900. $1.75. 


Yeats, W. B. ed. A book of Irish 
verse selected from modern writ- 
ers. Methuen, 1900. 3/6 


Welsh, Charles, comp. Golden 
treasury of Irish songs and lyr- 
ics. 2 v. Dodge, 1907. $2.50 
net. 


Masson, G. J. C. ed. La lyre fran- 
caise. (Golden treasury ser.) 
Macm., 1908. $1. 

Buchheim, C. A. ed. Deutsche 
lyrik. (Golden treasury ser.) 
Macm., 1875. $1. 


Palgrave, F. T. ed. A Latin an- 
thology. (Golden treasury ser.) 
Macm., 1909. ; 


Lucas, St. John, comp. The Ox- 
ford book of French verse. Clar., 
1908. $1.75 net. 


The Oxford book of Italian 
verse. Clar., 1910. $2. net. 


Fiedler, H. G. comp. The Oxford 
book of German verse. Clar. 
1911. $2 net. 

Vreeland, W. H. and Michaud, Re- 
gis, comp. Anthology of French 
prose and poetry. Ginn, 1910. 
$1.40 net. 





Anthologies for children 


Before taking up specific exam- 
ples of anthologies for children, let 
us consider for a moment what are 
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the qualifications which poetry must 
have in order to appeal to a child. 

To begin with, it must, of course, 
be objective rather than subjective. 
Children prefer action to reflection 
and poems of the epic and ballad 
type, or, in other words, poems tell- 
ing a story, to poems which are 
purely lyrical and descriptive. They 
are very sensitive to the singing 
quality in poetry, and often like 
and even learn a poem which they 
do not understand, for sheer love of 
its swinging cadences. Rhythm and 
rhyme are the qualities which ap- 
peal first to children,—witness the 
fondness of very little children for 
repeating aloud the Mother Goose 
Rhymes,—a more perfect rythm can 
scarcely be found than in these old 
nonsense verses. 

A certain amount of moralyzing 
in poetry is relished by children, 
they enjoy for instance, Words- 
worth’s Goody Blake and Harry Giil. 
Description which makes an appeal 
to the senses often charms. I have 
known children to be pleased by the 
stanzas in Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes, 
describing the stained glass window 
and the gold and silver dishes of 
fruit, before they could grasp the 
poem as a whole. In the ease of 
girls there comes a time when senti- 
ment holds sway and they pass 
through a period of Adelaide Proc- 
ter, Jean Ingelow, Owen Meredith, 
some of Mrs. Browning and por- 
tions of Tennyson. 

After the nursery rhyme stage, 
children may range over a wide 
field in poetry. They will like some 
of the great poems and much of the 
work of the minor poets will appeal 
to them as well. Nor need it alarm 
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us if childrn do not always prefer 
the masterpieces. Just as poetry is 
by its nature more subjective than 
prose, so great poetry is likely to be 
more subjective than poetry of the 
second grade. Though we rank 
Shelley higher than Scott, we 
should feel that there was some- 
thing abnormal about the child who 
preferred Adonais to the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. And there is little 
fear that the child who is charmed 
by the romance and knightly spirit 
of Scott will not love Shelley, Keats 
and Wordsworth, also, when he 
grows up. The following anthol- 
ogies contain a judicious mixture of 
both kinds of poetry and it is safe 
enough to turn a child loose in them 
to find his own favorites. 


Anthologies for the youngest children 


Morrison, Mrs. M. J. (Whitney), 
comp. Songs and rhymes for the 
little ones. Page, 1896. $1. 


Contains many old favorites loved by 
children. 


Tileston, Mrs. M. W. (Foote) comp. 
Sugar and spice and all that’s 
nice New ed.enl. Little, 1910. 
$1.50. 

Ilustrated with rather old-fashioned pic- 
tures, which children like, and contains sim- 
ple well-known poems. The stories of The 
three bears, Henny-Penny, and The old 
woman and her pig, are also included. 


Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. and Smith, N. 
A. ed. Pinafore palace. Mc- 
Clure, 1907. $1.50 net. 

Not illustrated. The poems are grouped 
in sections with attractive titles for each 
group. 

Edgar, M. G. comp. A treasury 
of verse for little children. 
Crowell, 1908. $2.50. 

A collection of 94 poems so well chosen 
and presented in such attractive form that 
any library able to afford it should have it 
in the children’s room. 

McMurry, Mrs. L. B. and Cook, A. 
S. comp. Songs of the tree-top 
and meadow. Pub. Sch. Pub. 
Co. 1899. 40c. 

An inexpensive but excellent little an- 
thology for slightly older children. The 
poetry incl.ded consists largely of out-of- 
door poems. 
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Roadknight, Mrs. comp. Old fash- 
ioned rhymes and poems. Long- 
mans, 1906. 50c. 

A pleasing collection of simple poems, 

containing many old-time favorites. 


For children from 9 to 12 


Lucas, EK. V.comp. Book of verses 
for children. Holt, 1897. $2. 
Library ed. 1905. $1. 

An attractive collection of wide range. 


Tileston, Mrs. M. W. (Foote) comp. 
Book of heroic ballads. Little, 
1900. 50c. 

Contains such stirring poems as Horatius, 
Marion’s men, Sheridan’s ride, Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 

Burt, M. E. comp. Poems that 
every child should know. Double- 
day, 1904. 90c. 

Useful and inexpensive collection, but its 
didactic title and unattractive format de- 
tract from its value. 

Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. and Smith N. A, 
comp. The posy ring. Mc- 
Clure, 1904. $1.25 net. 

One of the best of children’s anthologies. 


Whittier, J. G. ed. Child life; 
poems. Houghton, 1871. $1.50. 
Child life in prose. Hough- 

ton, 1871. $2. 

Two old anthologies which still retain a 
deserved popularity. The tone of these col- 
lections is particularly high. 

Smith, J. W. ed. Child’s book of 
old verses. Duffield, 1910. 
$2.50. 

Makes a good table book because of its il- 

lustrations. 

Thatcher, Mrs. L. W. comp. The 
listening child. Macm. 1899. 
$1.25. 

Especially good for reading aloud to chil- 

ren. 





‘Tileston, Mrs. M. W. (Foote) comp. 
Child’s harvest of verse. Little, 
1910. $1.50. 

Divided into two sections, the first for 
children from 6 to 10. the next for children 
from 10 to 13. It is illustrated and con- 
tains 200 poems. A good collection for the 
small library. 

Lucas, E. V. comp. Another book 
of verses for children. Macm., 
1907. $1.50 net. 

Continues along the same lines as the 
first collection, for slightly older children. 


For children from 12 or 13 to 15 


Ingpen, Roger ed. One thousand 
poems for children; a choice of 
the best verse, old and new. Ja- 
cobs, 1903. $1.25 net. 

Useful because of its comprehensiveness 

but its small type and double-column page 
make it, uninviting for children to read. 
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Patmore, Coventry, comp. Chil- 
dren’s garland from the best 
poets. (Golden treasury ser.) 
Macm., 1892. $1. 


Palgrave, F. T. comp. Children’s 
treasury of _| English song. 
(Golden treasury ser.) Macm. 
1892. $1. 

This and the Patmore collection are well- 
known anthologies of high literary merit. 
They should be in all large children’s rooms, 
but should not be the first choice for a small 
library, as their make-up, which is that of 
the adult Golden Treasury, is not so invit- 
ing to children as that of the Wiggin & 
Smith, the Lucas and Tileston collections. 

Lang, Andrew ed. Blue poetry 
book. Longmans, 1896. $2. 


Henley, W. EK. comp. Lyra hero- 
ica, a book of verse for boys. 
Scribner, 1891. $1.25. 

Lang and Ilfenley inelude stirring martial 
poems. The Lang collection contains many 
old ballads. 

Eggleston, E. C. comp. American 

war ballads and lyrics. 2 v. in 
1. Putnam, 1889. $1.50. 


Scoilard, Clinton, ed. Sallads of 
American bravery, with notes. 
Silver, 1900. 50c. 


Repplier, Agnes, ed. Book of fam- 
ous verse. Houghton, 1896. 
75e. 

Miss Repplier has chosen her selections 
with her usual good taste and un apprevia- 
tion of what children ‘ike. 

Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. and Smith, N. A. 
comp. Golden numbers with an 
introd. and interleaves by K. D. 
Wiggin. McClure, 1902. $2. 

An almost ideal poetry collection for chil- 
dren. The selection has been made with a 
high literary standard. and with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the point of view of 
the growing girl and boy Mrs. Wiggin has 
written a delightful general introduction and 
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brief ones for each group of poems. These 
xroups are given such inviting headings as 
the follewing, “A Garden of Girls,” “A 
Chanted Calendar.” “Green Things Grow- 
ing.” “When Banners are Waving.” 
Stevenson, B. E. and Butler, Mrs. 
EK. S. comp. Days and deeds; a 
book of verse for children’s read- 
ing and speaking. Baker, 1906. 
$1. net. 
The selections are arranged by holidays, 
anniversaries and seasons, making a very 
usetul book in the children’s room. 


Graded lists 


Bellamy, Mrs. Blanche (Wilder) 
and Goodwin, Mrs. Maud (Wil- 
der) comp. Open sesame; po- 
etry and prose for school-days. 
3 v. Ginn, 1892-95. each 75c. 


Hazard, sertha, comp. Three 


years with the poets. (For 
grades 1-3) Houghton, 1904. 
50c. 


Shute, K. H. comp. Land of song. 
3 v. Silver, 18981900. v. 1 
36c., v. 2 48c., v. 3 54e. 


Chisholm, Louey, comp. The gold- 
en staircase, poems for children. 
Putnam, 1907. $2.50 net. 
(School ed. $1., Popular ed. 
$1.50). 

A quarto volume, charmingly printed, 
bound and illustrated. The poetry is so se- 
lected and arranged that a child may pro- 
gress from simple verse to older poetry. To 
quote from the preface. “The Golden Stair- 
case has two hundred steps. If a child be- 
gins to climb when he is four years old, and 
climbs twenty steps each year, on his four- 
teenth birthday he will reach the top. Be 
hind him will descend the staircase from 
which he has caught glimpses of the merri- 
ment, and beauty and heroism beyond; be- 
fore him will stretch those Elysian flelds, 
through which his feet have been prepared 
to roam.” 





ISAAC SAMUEL BRADLEY 


Isaac Samuel Bradley, for twenty 
years librarian of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, and for 
thirty-seven years a member of the 
library staff, died at his home in 
Madison, April 22, following an op- 
eration for goitre. Mr. Bradley was 
born in Albany, N. Y., in 1853, but 
came when a child with his parents 


to Madison. He attended Prof. 
George’s Academy, a well known 
institution in early days, and was 
later graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin with the class of 775. 
In April just previous to his gradu- 
ation he was appointed as assistant 
to Mr. Durrie, the then librarian of 


the Historical Society, and his serv- 
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ice in the institution has been con- 
tinuous since that time. For many 
years past Mr. Bradley’s work has 
not brought him in connection with 
the public, but he was, nevertheless, 
well known to Madison citizens, and 
to the library profession through- 
out the country. His chief work 
both for the institution and the 
State was along bibliographical 
lines, and at the time of his death 
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he had in preparation a Bibliog- 
raphy of Wisconsin, a tremendous 
undertaking which lacked much of 
completion. His kindly courtesy to 
all with whom he came in contact 
will long be remembered. 

Mr. Bradley is survived by a wife, 
Clara Dietrich Bradley, to whom he 
was married in 1879, and two chil- 
dren; Harry E., a Milwaukee at- 
torney, and Mabel J., at home. 





THE A, L. A, CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA 


As announced in the March-April 
number of the bulletin, the annual 
conference of the American Library 
Association will be held at Ottawa, 
Canada, June 26th to July 2nd. The 
fare from Chicago to Ottawa and re- 
turn is $20; lower berth one way 
$4.50. A special electrie lighted 
Pullman train will leave Chicago via 
the Grand Trunk Railway (Dearborn 
station, Polk and Dearborn Sts.) on 
Monday June 24th at 9 p. m., instead 
of upon June 25th as previously an- 
nounced. This early start will give 
an opportunity for a stop-over at 
Toronto, the train arriving at Ottawa 
on the morning of the 26th. A wide 
latitude of choice of routes return- 
ing is offered as well as interesting 
side trips. Pullman reservation ap- 
plication must be accompanied by a 
deposit not later than June 10th. 
For further information address 
Jokn F, Phelan, Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The program of the 
general sessions is as follows: 


General Sessions 


Preliminary Session, June 26, Evening 
Addresses of welcome, 
Response to welcome, President of 
the A. L, A. 


Address, Dr. Herbert Putnam, Libra- 
rian of Congress. 


First General Session, June 27, Morning 


President’s Address—The public li- 
brary: ‘‘a leaven’d and preparéd choice.” 
Reports of officers and committees. 


Second General Session, June 28, 
Morning 

Publicity for the sake of informa- 
tion—Tessa L. Kelso and W. H. Hatton. 

Publicity for the sake of support— 
Carl H. Milam. 

The breadth and limitations of book- 
buying—Walter L. Brown. 

The open door, through the book and 
the library; opportunity for comparison 
and choice; unhampered freedom of 
choice—Jessie Welles and Charles E. 
McLenegan. 


Third General Session, June 29, Morning 


(Joint session with Professional train- 
; ing section) 

The assistant and the book—Mary E. 
Hazeltine. 

The value of the book to the public de- 
pendent upon the intelligent discrimina- 
tion of the assistant—Edith Tobitt. 

The efficiency of the library staff and 
scientific management—Adam Strohm. 

What library schools can do for the 
profession—Chalmers Hadley. Discus- 
sion. 


Fourth General Session, July 1, 
Morning 

“Canada Day” (tentative program) 

Dominion Day and its associations— 
Hon. George E. Foster, Canadian Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 

Conservation in Canada—James W. 
Robertson, C. M. G., of the Commission 
of Conservation. Subject to be treated 
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not so much from the material point of 
view as from that of character-building. 
Address (subject not announced)— 
Prof. Andrew Macphail, McGill univer- 
sity. 
The library habit—Dr. George H. 
Locke. 
Fifth General Session, July 1, Evening 
Address—Dr. George E. Vincent, 
President University of Minnesota. 
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Sixth General Session, July 2, 
Afternoon 


Book advertising: Information as to 
subject and scope of books—Carl B. 
Roden. 

Book advertising: Illumination as to 
attraction of real books—Grace Miller. 

Business. 





BUSINESS METHODS 


Inventory 
Miss Helen Turvill, Instructor Wis. 
Library School 

Inventory is a matter that is vexing 
the soul of librarians at this season of 
the year, but it is as necessary to the 
proper up-keep of the library as spring 
house cleaning, with which it is often 
compared, is to the household. Per- 
haps a few hints and suggestions in re- 
gard to the taking of inventory will not 
be amiss. 

Some may have doubted the need of 
an inventory for a library. No one, 
however, questions the necessity of a 
daily reading of the shelves to keep 
the books in order. Does not this an- 
swer? it is asked. But at no time will 
all our books be upon the shelves, and 
we hope that most of them will seldom 
stay long in their places, but remain 
constantly in circulation. Accordingly, 
if our books are being used as we want 
them to be, we cannot tell by ever so 
eareful a reading of the shelves, 
whether some are missing. 

It would be a very shiftless business 
man, who went on from year to year 
without ever taking account’ of stock 
and finding just what he had on hand, 
and if a library is to be conducted on 
business principles, it should take an 
inventory of its books once a year. In 
many cities, each department is re- 
quired to make an inventory each year 
of all property belonging to the city. 
As a city institution it is manifestly our 
duty as librarians to be able to render 
a similar account of the city property 
entrusted to our care. In order that 
no criticisms may arise later, a librarian 
immediately upon her appointment 
should take an inventory in order to 
ascertain whether the records are cor- 
rect at the start. 

The best time to take the annual in- 
ventory is in May or June, before the 


close of the fiscal year,—first, because 
the statistics that the inventory will 
give are needed for the annual report; 
and, second, because there is less refer- 
ence and school work at this time and 
a large percentage of books will be on 
the shelves. 

As to the method of taking, it is 
never necessary to close the library. 
One department at a time should be 
done and one or two classes daily, de- 
pending on the size of the library. Two 
persons working together rather than 
one alone will do the work more quickly 
and easily, one, reading off the call 
numbers from the shelf list and the 
other, looking up the books on the 
shelves. Before beginning be sure 
that the shelf list is in order. If the 
librarian has no one to help her, the 
assistance of some one, perhaps a high 
school girl, should be secured. Extra 
help for the few days ought to be se- 
cured for 75 cents to $1. per day. If 
the book is not upon the shelves, turn 
up the shelf card in its place, but do not 
remove from the tray. After the class 
is finished, go to the charging tray and 
look over the book cards for the class 
that is under inventory. The bulk of 
the books not on the shelves will be 
found here and the cards for them can 
be turned down in place. Make dupli- 
cate entries on cards or slips for the re- 
mainder, giving call number, accession 
number, author and title. Mark the 
original shelf card in pencil, missing, 
with the date, but never remove it from 
the shelf list. If a copy or volume is 
missing, indicate this directly follow- 
ing its individual entry. 

A number of places in which to look 
for missing books will still remain. Ex- 
amine the charges against the teacher's 
ecards, the list of books at the bindery, 
or on the bindery shelf, waiting to be 
sent; look on the mending table or 
shelves, in the work room, or wherever 
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books might be laid aside for repairs 
or to be discarded; look on the shelves 
again, as the books might be put back 
without your knowledge. Some will 
turn up as other classes are inventoried. 
Small books sometimes slip down be- 
hind the shelves and will come to light 
as the books and shelves are dusted. 
Be a detective and search ali corners of 
the library. 

Do not stop looking for missing 
books, as keeping the titles in mind will 
often bring them to light. Arrange 
the duplicate slips by call numbers and 
once or twice a week for several months 
make a systematic search for the books. 
Keep a list of the missing books at the 
delivery desk. In every way try to 
reduce the number of missing books, 
but do not tell patrons books are miss- 
ing. Some losses, due to the open 
shelves, are unavoidable. Quite often 
at a busy time patrons may pick up a 
book and walk off with it, believing that 
it has been charged. In such a case 
there will be no record at the library, 
but the books will in all certainty be 
returned. Few books are actually taken 
by theft. Nevertheless the librarian 
should know whether books are dis- 
appearing in an unaccountable way. 
If a much used book is missing, replace 
it, after waiting a reasonable time for 
it to reappear. But to talk of losses, 
might give the impression that we were 
careless and lacking in proper care of 
our books. Neither is it wise to put 
this suggestion of book thefts into peo- 
ple’s minds. After several months re- 
move the catalogue cards for the miss- 
ing books, unless the books have been 
replaced but wait a year, until the 
next inventory, before making the with- 
drawal records for them. There is a 
good chance that the majority will re- 
appear or be accounted for during the 
year. 

What has been the practical result 


of this inventory-taking? 
From the technical side, we have 
checked up our records. Discrepancies 


that may have arisen between shelflist 
and labels have been discovered and 
rectified. We can render an exact ac- 
count of the books in our library. But 
more than this books need an annual 
examination and we shall find that we 
have increased our knowledge of the re- 
sources of the library. Some books 
we shall find need mending or rebind- 
ing, others we may find have not been 
taken from their shelves in the year 
just past. The question will present 
itself—‘‘Can these books be made of 
use? Is it our fault that they have 
not been used? Or has this material 
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become obsolete and useless?’’ We 
must not forget that it costs in time 
and money to give shelf room to dead 
material, and that the whole tone of 
the library may be lowered by its pres- 
ence. The inventory should be made 
a real taking of stock. As the mer- 
chant or housekeeper discards out of 
date or worthless goods, in the same 
manner we, as librarians, should care- 
fully weed out our collections, and 
endeavor to impart a freshened appear- 
ance to our library shelves. 

These remarks have been chiefly of 
the inventory of books. An inventory of 
supplies and equipment is equally de- 
sirable and in some libraries required. 
We need to know what stock we have 
on hand, where obtained and its cost. 
We are frequently asked regarding the 
cost of our equipment, such as desks, 
tables or chairs. As this article was 
being prepared the following item ap- 
peared in a Madison paper and the 
local librarian has been notified that 
the rule is applicable to the public li- 
brary. 


INVENTORY OF CITY PROPERTY IS ASKED 

Notice has been sent to the heads of all 
city departments by City Clerk Norsman asking 
that an inventory of all articles belonging to 
the city be made. The report will be filed with 
the city clerk and the articles will be classified 
under their proper heads by the clerk. The 
department heads were directed to make such 
an inventory each year on May 1. 


Library Statistics and Reports 


Miss Maud Van Buren, Instructor Wis. 
Library School. 


““Make the monthly report an inter- 
esting, readable account of work done, 
not merely a record of statistics’”’ is one 
of the items in a list of suggestions for 
inexpensive advertising prepared by the 
commission in the autumn and now in 
use in most of the libraries in the 
state. 

The importance of the library report 
as a legitimate part of the publicity 
work can not be over-emphasized and 
I would urge that it be put into such 
shape as to make it understood by the 
general newspaper reader—a_ report 
that will show the library’s efforts for 
the community and that tend to waken 
an interest in library affairs. 

Such a report should not be too 
heavily freighted with statistics (the 
mass of detail that many library re- 
ports contain defeats its own purpose) 
and it should be comparative in its na- 
ture. There is something radically 
wrong with that librarian who has no 
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curiosity as to the growth of her library 
from month to month and from year to 
year, and whose work is not controlled 
somewhat by the state of things revealed 
by figures. The librarian who fails to 
be thrilled by the fact that the circula- 
tion in May 1912 was an increase of 
several hundred over the same period 
in 1911 and who isn’t inspired to 
greater effort by the revelation that 
the quality of reading in her community 
as revealed by comparing the circulation 
figures is on the upgrade, is not a li- 
brarian but a machine. What are you 
doing now and how does what you are 
doing now compare, in results, with what 
you did last year or five years ago? 
How do the results of your efforts com- 
pare with results in other libraries sim- 
ilar to yours in size and community in- 
terests? These questions and many 
others of equal importance are answered 
by the business record which the sta- 
tistic sheet furnished by the commission 
is meant to be. There is no easier or 
better method of keeping the business 
record of the library than by these 
sheets but they are not meant for cold 
storage. There is life in them. Sta- 
tistics tell something and when embod- 
ied in a text of readable ferm the tell- 
ing, if given to the local press, goes 
farther than the secretary of the library 
board, 

A monthly or bi-monthly or quarterly 
report is the “raison d’etre’ for a 
meeting of the board at stated inter- 
vals. If this report is a true and lively 
record of honest endeavor and encour- 
aging progress, library boards. will 
cease to make “nothing doing’’ an ex- 
cuse for irregular meetings or non-at- 
tendance. 

The form below is a mere suggestion. 
Many librarians would include other 
items which they may consider more 
important. Appended to it, for the con- 
sideration of the board should be an 
itemized report of the librarian’s re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 
To the Board of Directors, 

Ladies and gentlemen: 
submitted the renvort of the Pub- 
lic Library for May, 1912. This month 
hes been an unusually active one not 
oniy from the standpoint of increased 
circulation but because of the efforts 
made to interest the community in all 
phases of the work. Twenty-one new 
books bv purchase and three bv gift 
were added making the total number of 
accessions 3617. Among the new books 
are several of a nractical nature for sne- 
cial workers. ‘Three books were with- 
drawn owing to their worn condition, 


Herewith is 
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one was lost and paid for, and 26 (a 
year’s accumulation) were sent to the 
bindery. 

The library was open for the circu- 
lation of books 26 days and for read- 
ing and reference use 30 days. All de- 
partments were closed on Memorial 
Day. Thirty-two new patrons including 
12 children have registered and there 
were 21 renewals making the total num- 
ber of live borrowers 1761. 

The circulation was as follows: adult 
fiction 542, non-fiction 396, juvenile 
fiction 387, non-fiction 375, total 1700 
an.inerease of 342 over May 1911. It 
will be seen that slightly more than 45 
per cent of the total circulation is non- 
fiction. 

Since the Sunday opening of the read+ 
ing room many men who are too busy 
during the week for library reading 
have made use of the reading room and 
the number of reference workers has 
also increased. 

During the month the librarian made 
a tour of the schools giving talks to 
the students from the primary to the 
high school on the construction of books 
and their care and on library etiquette. 
Classes from the high school were given 
instruction at the library in the use 
of special indexes and reference books, 
the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, the card catalogue and other 
helps. 

Post cards calling attention to special 
books were sent to many patrons and 
non-users of the library with encourag- 
ing results. Weekly library notes were 
published in the local paper, thanks 
to the courtesy of the editor. 

Picture and clipping collections have 
been started. There are now mounted 
for circulation some excellent house 
plans, costumes of different countries 
and periods, historical and descriptive 
prints, industrial pictures, portraits, re- 
productions of the masters and others 
of general interest. 

The mending of books is kept up to 
date, none being issued with loose 
leaves or in a mutilated condition. 

An attractive fairy bulletin has been 
made for the children’s corner and some 
fine collections of fairy tales are dis- 
played with it. A bulletin on the presi- 
dential campaign, with a reading list, 
has attracted the attention of voters. 
Some cheerful books were sent to the 
hospital early in the month and the 
knitting mill has 50 books for the use 
of its employees. Books have also been 
sent to the fire station. 

Attractive signs calling attention to 
the privileges the library grants, and 
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its hours of opening, were placed in 

the depot, the post office, the hotel and 

other public places. The library is en- 

deavoring in every possible way, to fill 

the wants and needs of the public. 
Respectfuly submitted, 

, Librarian. 





Numerical Errors in Records 


Turvill, Instructor Wis. 
Library School 


Miss Helen 


Librarians can not use too much care 
in avoiding numerical errors in records. 
A few words of caution seem necessary. 
In the accession and withdrawal books 
and the borrowers’ register most librar- 
ies in the state are using the half num- 
bered books, which necessitate the ad- 
dition of the hundreds and thousands. 
In this lies the possible chance for 
mistakes, for example after writing 
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1199, in several instances 2000 has been 
put instead of 1200 and a block of 801 
numbers has thereby been skipped. It 
is recommended that numbers be en- 
tered on each page throughout the book 
before beginning to use it. This may 
be done in ink for every ten numbers, 
or, far better, a self numberer may be 
used. Usually a numbering machine 
of this kind can be borrowed from the 
City hall or some bank in town. The 
Democrat printing company will upon 
request number books with a self num- 
berer for 40c per 1000 numbers. The 
time and trouble saved by having the 
books thus numbered will repay the 
extra cost. Librarians must state the 
number with which they wish the book 
to begin, 1, 1001, 5001, or 10,001 as 
the case may be. Care should also be 
taken to date each page of accession 
books, ete., as this information is fre- 
quently needed. 





WISCONSIN BOOKS FOR WISCONSIN MEN 


The books mentioned in the follow- 
ing notes are of special interest to Wis- 
consin readers. They are in that class 
of books somewhat hard to obtain— 
those that interest the busy man so 
much engaged in private business and 
public affairs that he can be induced to 
come to the library for only the un- 
usual book. Judge Winslow’s book, for 
example, has in it much of incident and 
comment that will interest not only the 
lawyer but any person to whom history 
has any value. Few libraries in the 
state can afford to be without these 
books. No librarian can afford to fail 
to call the immediate attention of her 
patrons to the acquisition of them. 


Wisconsin: an ex- 
N.Y. Scrib- 


Howe, Frederick C. 
periment in democracy. 
ner. 202p. $1.25. 
The author takes the position that 

Wisconsin is an experiment station in 

politics, in social and industrial legis- 

lation, in the democratization of science 
and higher education; that it is a labor- 
atory in which popular government is 
being tested in its reaction on people 
on the distribution of wealth, on social 
well-being. It is not surprising that 
with this conception of the state his 
praise is somewhat fulsome. The au- 
thor succeeds possibly in being more in- 
teresting than scholarly. His point of 
view and style is that of a reporter 
who seeks to see and say what will in- 


terest rather than to distinguish the 
essentials. The book is readable but 
falls somewhat short of being abso- 
lutely accurate. We note, for example, 
that on page 150 the author states that 
the commission receives twelve dollars 
from every community which has in it 
a traveling library, while, as a matter 
of fact, the vast majority of traveling 
libraries are, of course, sent without 
any charge whatsoever. 


McCarthy, Charles. The Wisconsin 
idea. iN, Macmillan. 8328p. 
$1.50 net. 


It is needless to say that the chief of 
the Wisconsin legislative reference li- 
brary has seen the development of that 
public conception known as the Wiscon- 
sin idea and is qualified to speak on the 
subject. In the introduction Theodore 
Roosevelt, after paying tribute to Sen- 
ator La Follette as the leader of “the 
movement for genuinely democratic 
popular government’? in Wisconsin, 
comments upon Dr. McCarthy’s book 
as follows: 

“His purpose is to make the book 
of real service to good government, 
and this purpose, in my judgment, he 
has admirably fulfilled. It is a well 
reasoned and thoughtful exposition of 
how sane radicalism can be successfully 
applied in practice. His writings have 
nothing whatever in common with the 
mere hysterics out of which some well 
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meaning, but not very efficient, radicals 
seem to get such curious mental satis- 
faction. * * * Mr. McCarthy em- 
phasizes the lesson that cheap clap-trap 
does not pay, and that the true reformer 
must study hard and work patiently. 
Moreover, Mr. McCarthy deserves espec- 
ial praise for realizing that there is no 
one patent remedy for getting univer- 
sal reform. He shows that a real re- 
form movement must have many lines 
of development. Reformers, if they are 
to do well, must look both backward and 
forward; must be bold and yet must 
exercise prudence and caution in all 
they do. They must never fear to ad- 
vance, and yet they must carefully plan 
how to advance, before they make the 
effort. They must carefully plan how 
and what they are to construct before 
they tear down what exists. The peo- 
ple must be given full power to make 
their action effective, and at the same 
time the educational institutions of the 
commonwealth must be built up in such 
shape as to give the people the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to use their power 
wisely. * * * All through the 
Union we need to learn the Wisconsin 
lesson of scientific popular self-help, 
and of patient care in radical legisla- 
tion.” 

The general purpose and spirit of 
the book can probably be in no way 
better presented than in the phrase used 
above, “It is a well reasoned and 
thoughtful exposition of how sane rad- 
icalism can be successfully applied in 
practice.”’ 


Merrill, James FE. Industrial geography 


of Wisconsin. Des Moines, Laurel 
Book Co., 1911. 175p. illus. $1 
net. 


This book is a readable and intelli- 
gent presentation of the resources and 
activities of the state. Of particular 
value and interest are many maps and 
diagrams graphically presenting the re- 
lative resources and ovroducts of the 
various counties. While some slight 
inaccuracies are found, these will doubt- 
less be corrected in future editions, and 
the book as a whole is of definite value. 


Winslow, J. B. The story of a great 
court. T. H. Flood & Co., 1912. 
$3.25. 

In the preparation and publication 
of this history of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin from 1848 to the death’ of 
Chief Justice Ryan (October 19; 1880), 
Chief Justice Winslow has made a dis- 
tinct and welcome contribution to the 
history not only of this State but of the 
Middle West. Various political and so- 
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cial conditions, some of them local but 
others appertaining to all frontier com- 
monwealths in the North, gave rise in 
the early years of Wisconsin’s state- 
hood to legal questions of wide impor- 
tance. Fortunately the Wisconsin su- 
preme court was composed of judges 
who, throughout this period of develop- 
ment, were men of broad vision and 
mental courage, capable of arriving at 
sane judgments concerning these prob- 
lems. Few of our state courts may 
marshal so proud an array of members 
as can that of Wisconsin. The names 
of Whiton, Smith, Cole, Paine, Dixon, 
Lyon, Orton, and Ryan—to mention but 
a few, who stand out with especial 
prominence—will always figure largely 
on the pages of Wisconsin history; and 
Ryan’s reputation, at least, was na- 
tional. 

Merely to list the important decisions 
which these men rendered, many of 
them largely contributing to the pres- 
ent framework of Wisconsin law, would 
be impracticable in this necessarily 
brief notice; the reader will need to 
refer to Judge Winslow’s volume itself, 
for an intelligent presentation of these, 
and for biographical sketches of the 
judges themselves. 

But passing allusion must needs here 
be made to those great controversies in 
which the policies of our State clashed 
with that of the Federal Government, 
and when our supreme court was help- 
ing to make national history. The most 
celebrated was the “Glover case” of 
1854, in which the United States sought 
to punish Booth, a Wisconsin citizen, 
for violation of the Federal Fugitive 
Slave Law. But the Wisconsin court 
upheld Booth on the ground that the 
Federal law, being considered unconsti- 
tutional by our judges, was therefore 
void in his state—a clear case of nullifi- 
cation and state rights. In 1859, Judge 
Paine was elected to the court on the 
clearly-expressed issue of state rights— 
only a year previous to Wisconsin’s 
equally-clear expression of the opinion, 
through Governor Randall’s message, 
that the South must be compelled by 
force of arms to recede from a similar 
attitude toward Federal laws. The 
passing by the court, in 1856, on the 
validity of the Bashford-Barstow gu- 
bernatorial election, and the forcible 
ousting of Barstow from his office, was 
another famous case, showing the fear- 
lessness of our supreme bench. And 
in 1864, a controversy with President 
Lincoln as to his power to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in Wisconsin, 
where the Civil War was not actually in 
existence, again proved the courage of 
the Wisconsin judges. 
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Judge Winslow has given us a clearly- 
written, well-organized volume, whose 
pages abound with evidences of histori- 
cal insight and imagination. It is also 
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attractively printed, illustrated with 
numerous portraits, and provided with 
a competent index. 

R. G. Thwaites. 





“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Arbor and bird day annual. The 
state superintendent’s office has just 
sent out the Arbor and bird day 
and fire prevention day annual, com- 
piled as heretofore by Mr. O. S. Rice, 
state library clerk. In addition to val- 
uable material on the subjects indicated 
in the title of the Annual, librarians 
will find it useful by reason of the many 
short selections which may be used for 
declamation in schools. The fire pre- 
vention feature of the Annual is em- 
phasized at some length. The forestry 
fire problem is well treated and in ad- 
dition to this Mr. T. M. Purtell, state 
fire marshal, has added some splendid 
material addressed to the problem of 
preventing the burning of dwellings and 
other buildings, giving many excellent 
suggestions as to causes of fires and 
adding valuable warnings. 


Income tax. Seldom has any public 
question demanded such universal at- 
tention as has the enforcement of the 
Wisconsin income tax law. Possibly 
it is the annoyance involved in making 
out the reports required that has at- 
tracted the most attention, yet prac- 
tically every man in every occupation is 
interested in a discussion of the merits 
of the law itself. It is altogether likely 
also that it will be a hard fought polit- 
ical issue in the near future. A list of 
some of the material obtainable by a li- 
brary of the most meager resources fol- 
lows: Decision sustaining income tax 
law. state newspapers Jan. 9 or 10, 
1912; Income tax (in Wis. tax commis- 
sion Reports, 1909 p. 17-19; 1910 p. 14- 
27) apply to Wis. tax commission: In- 
come tax: a series of articles by K. K. 
Kennan, Free Press, July 2, 9, 16, 23, 
30, Aug. 6, 1911; State income tax bili: 
why it should not be passed, by D. O. 
Kinsman, 14 p. 1911, apply to H. W. 
Bolens. Port Washington, Wis. (has a 
limited supply); Wisconsin income tax 
law of 1911, with explanatory notes, 
governor’s special message, 68p. 1911, 
apply to Wis. tax commission; Income 
tax. Additional references relating to 
taxation of incomes, comp. by H. H. B. 
Meyer. 1911. 144p. Library of con- 


gress, Wash. 


Initiative, referendum and recall, Li- 
braries intending to collect material on 
the initiative, referendum and recall 
will be much interested in a select list 
of references on those subjects compiled 
under the direction of Hermann H. B. 
Meyer, chief bibliographer of Library 
of Congress. The list is well arranged 
and well indexed and sufficiently ex- 
haustive to meet the needs of any li- 
brary. We suggest that each library 
apply for this through its congressman, 


University extension bulletins. 
Arong bulictins recently issued by 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, the following will prove 
of interest to librarians. 

Debating societies, organization and 
procedure (third edition), serial no. 
469: general series, no. 305. 

The principles of effective debating 
(fourth edition), serial no. 487: gen- 
eral series, no. 321. 

The rural awakening, an address de- 
livered by Herbert Quick, editor of 
Farm and fireside, serial no. 474: gen- 
eral series, no. 310. 

The social center; an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Woodrow Wilson, serial 
no. 470: general series, no. 306. 

Social center development to date and 
The school house as a recreation center, 
addresses delivered by Clarence A. 
Perry, chief of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Wider Use of the School 
Plant. Russell Sage Foundation, serial 
no. 479: general series, no. 314. 

Motion pictures and the social center, 
an address delivered by John Collier, 
secretary of the National Board of Cen- 
sorshin of Motion Pictures. serial no. 
478: general series, no. 313. 

Lantern slide collection on ancient 
life—literature and historv, serial no. 
471: general series. no. 307. 

Debating and nublic discussion, Cen- 
tral Reserve Association, serial no. 486: 
general series, no. 320. 


Water pnower. <A_ subiect that has 
for some time commanded the interest 
of the legislative as well as the nublic 
mind and one that is not vet settled is 
that relative to the development and 
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control of water power. A report of 
the commissioner of corporations on 
water-power development in the United 
States contains three parts as follows: 
Part I. Physical conditions and econo- 
mic aspects of water power; Part II. 
Concentration of ownership and con- 
trol; Part III. Water power and the 
public. 


Miscellaneous. A list of additional 
material that may be obtained without 
expense follows: 


Commission government. Model of commission 
form government: Spokane and her new 
charter. Spokane, 1910. 40p. City Com- 
missioners, Spokane, Wash. 

Cooperation. Outline of the European coopera- 
tive credit system. Rome, 1912. 62p.  In- 
ternational institute of agriculture, Rome, 
Italy. ves 
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Cost of living. Digest of report of British 
board of trade on cost of living in the prin- 
cipal industrial towns of the U. S., Wash. 
19il. T4p. (62nd cong. Ist sess. sen. doc. 
no. SS). Apply to congressman. 

Increase in cost of food and other pro- 
ducts, letter from the secretary of commerce 
and labor, includes bibliography. Wash. 1910. 
1% p. (61st cong. 2nd. sess. sen. doc. no. 349). 

Games. Social plays, games, marches, old folk 
dances and rhythmie movements. Wash. 
1911. 67p. Office of Indian Affairs, Wash. 

Parcels post. Select list of references on par- 
cels post. Wash. 1911. 3839p. Issued by Di- 
vision of bibliography, Library of congress, 
Wash. 

Woman suffrage. Hearing before the U. 8. 
s-nate committee on woman sultrege Feb. 16, 
1912. i12p. 

Hearings 

woman suffrage, G2nd congress. 

Apply to your senator. 

Woman suffrage hearings before a joint 

committee, 62nd congress, April 23, 1912. 

3zp. Apply to your senator. 


before a joint committee on 
1912. 32p. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Spring term opened Thursday, 
April 4th, the first few days being de- 
voted largely to seminaries on the two 
months of field work. As usual the 
students returned very enthusiastic over 
the various experiences this part of the 
school work brings to them, giving, as 
it does, a chance to put into actual 
practice the theories taught during the 
.year. The regular work for the term 
is scheduled to include, besides the com- 
pletion of Book selections and Refer- 
ence, courses in Public documents, Doc- 
ument cataloguing, Library administra- 
tion, Children’s work, Editions, Binding, 
and Subject bibliography. On account 
of Miss McCollowgh’s resignation to 
take effect the middle of May, it was 
necessary to complete the courses in 
Book selection and Library administra- 
tion earlier than usual; this was ac- 
complished by a readjustment of the 
schedule. 

During the first week it was very 
pleasant to have President Plantz of 
Lawrence college, Appleton. address the 
students on the subject of Systematic 
reading. On April 9th and 10th Miss 
Anne T. Eaton, assistant librarian of 
the University of Tennessee, visited the 
school and gave two verv delightful 
lectures on Anthologies and Illustrated 
books for children. 

During the second week of Avril the 
University of Wisconsin inaugurated a 
Vocational conference, in which many 
well known workers in various lines of 
women’s work took part. Miss Hazel- 
tine, Preceptor of the Library School, 





spoke on Openings for women in library 
work and the demands of its training. 
The conference proved an interesting 
one to the students of the school, who 
were most fortunate one morning in 
having an instructive and entertaining 
talk on the Value of newspaper public- 
ity and the way to secure it from Miss 
Helen Bennett of the Chicago Record 
Herald, one of the conference speakers. 

The week beginning April 29th was 
devoted to the study of work with chil- 
dren, including methods of work, book 
selection, discipline, equipment for chil- 
dren’s rooms, ete., the course being con- 
ducted by Miss Maud van Buren of the 
school staff. Mrs. Thorne—Thomsen, 
the noted story teller and authority on 
children’s literature, gave six lectures 
in the course, the subjects including 
Fairy Tales—Old and New, Realistic 
stories, Poetry, Norse and Greek Hero 
Tales and The principles of adapting 
and telling stories. These lectures were 
a rare treat for all attending the con- 
ference. An invitation was extended to 
all the teachers in Madison and to all 
interested in children’s literature to at- 
tend these lectures, enough responding 
each time to fill the lecture room to its 
utmost capacity. Another delightful 
feature of the week’s work was a lec- 
ture on the Nibelungenlied by Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson. the well known 
authority on Norse literature, and an 
afternoon spent in Mr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son’s pleasant home, where an oppor- 
tunity was given to look at their many 
beautiful pieces of Norwegian and Dan- 
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ish art, including paintings, pottery and 
books. 

The week closed with the May day 
celebration on Saturday morning, an 
event which has become an established 
festival day for the school. Mrs, 
Thorne-Thomsen was the special lec- 
turer of the morning, the subject of 
her talk being Hero Tales. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture Miss Gladys Smith, 
the President of the class of 1912, pre- 
sented the school on behalf of the class, 
with three dozen sterling silver tea- 
spoons. Miss Smith’s presentation was 
responded to by Miss Hazeltine, after 
which the students and guests of the 
morning to the number of 150 assem- 
bled in the exhibition gallery and school 
room to view the attractive picture bul- 
letins made and arranged on the walls 
by the members of the class, and to 
drink a cup of cofiee. Each guest was 
provided with an artistic catalog of the 
bulletins exhibited, which are listed be- 
low. Not only were these bulletins at- 
tractive and artistic in design, but the 
choice of the subjects for the most part 
emphasized the practical and useful 
types of books. 

Arctic regions by Miss Wykes 

Bible stories by Miss Pfeiffer 

Boats and boating by Miss Leaf 

China by Miss Balch 

Cookery by Miss Ronan 

Egypt by Miss Liedloff 

Fruit culture by Miss Stetson 

Gardening by Miss Robbins 

The great Southwest by Miss Fawcett 

Have you read—Our Little Cousin 

Series? by Miss Richardson 

The immigrant tide by Miss Clausen 

Indian stories by Miss Ronan 

James McNeil Whistler by Miss Cook 

Labor by Miss Ives 

Literary shrines by Miss Castor 

Mechanical drawing by Miss Drake 

Mines and mining by Miss Farquhar 

Motor boats by Miss Van der Haagen 

The Northwest and her explorers by 

Miss Smith 
Old Rome and New Italy by Miss 
Boehnken 

On Wisconsin by Mr. Jillson 

The Orient by Miss Le Roy 

Pedagogy by Miss Thiebaud 

The Pickwick club by Dorothy Flower 

Playgrounds by Miss Hicks 

“The play’s the thing” by Miss Eckel 

Safety devices by Miss Potts 

Scientific farming by Miss Glazier 

Sunday school aids by Miss Heins 

Tales from Shakespeare by Miss Hay- 

ward 

The tragedy of the forests by Miss 

Green 
War—why? by Miss Davis 
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A special invitation was extended to 
all library workers in the state to attend 
the lectures of the week, and a number 
of librarians took advantage of this op- 
portunity. Those coming for the entire 
course were Miss Laura Olsen, Eau 
Claire; Miss Ellen Duggan, Antigo; Miss 
Mary Collins, Fox Lake; Miss Jean 
Dodd, Fond du Lac; Miss Agnes T. 
Buckmaster, Janesville; Miss Sue Nich- 
ols, Fort Atkinson, while others who 
came for the May festival were Mrs. 
P, A, Genin, Belleville; Mrs. O’Brien, 
Oregon; Mrs. Ryder, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Fischer, and Miss Lillian E. 
Mundt, librarian, Jefferson; Miss Cor- 
inne A. Bartlett, Watertown. 

May 3 to 7 a University Exposition, 
in which each department was repre- 
sented by a booth devoted to an exhibit 
of its work, was held in the Gymnasium, 
In this attempt to show the University 
in a nut shell, the Library School took 
its part with an exhibit of the various 
lines of its work, in which much interest 
was shown by the public. 

On the completion of the children’s 
work, the course in binding was finished 
by each student meeting the require- 
ment of binding a book. The Democrat 
Printing Company offers its bindery for 
this purpose. 

The subjects for the final subject-bib- 
liographies were assigned in April, and 
each student is busily engaged gathering 
and arranging material on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Henri Bergson, Miss Balch 

Modern illustrating and illustrators, 

Miss Boehnken 

Eugenics, Miss Castor 

Napoleon, Miss Clausen 

Growth of farm tenantry in 

. United States since 1880, 
Davis 

Prevention of 
Miss Drake 

Toasts, Miss Eckel 

Folklore, Miss Farquhar 

Arboretums, Miss Fawcett 

Folklore. Miss Flower 

Dolls, Miss Glazier 

Irish movement and players, 

Green 
Reading list on cataloguing, 
Hayward 

South America, Miss Heins 

Rural betterment, Miss Hicks 

National folk-songs, Miss Ives 

Co-operative marketing, Mr. Jillson 

Tipping, Miss Leaf 

Recall of judges, Miss Le Roy 

High school fraternities, Miss Lied- 

loff 

Private colonization projects in the 

United States, Miss Potts 


the 
Miss 


industrial accidents, 


Miss 


Miss 
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Biographies for children, Miss Pfeif- 
fer 

Existing English translations of se- 
lected French authors, Miss Rich- 
ardson 

Descriptions of cities, Miss Robbins 

Vocational guidance, Miss Ronan 

Salaries of High School teachers, 
Miss Smith 

Dialogues and plays, Miss Stetson 

Readers and speakers, Miss Thiebaud 

Sickness insurance, Miss Vander Haa- 
gen 

Fire losses, protection and prevention, 
Miss Wykes 


February and March in the field 
1912 


As in previous years the entire time 
of the instructional staff and the stu- 
dents was spent in field work during 
the two months following the close of 
the first semester. The student assign- 
ments, as announced in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin for January—February 
were carried out. The following libra- 
ries benefited by general assistance dur- 
ing these busy months, and the students 
who were without definite library expe- 
rience became familiar with the ordi- 
nary routine of library service: Ashland, 
Baraboo, Cumberland, Grand Rapids, 
Madison Free Library, Historical Li- 
brary, Legislative Reference Library, 
Stout Institute of Menomonie, Oshkosh, 
Stevens Point, Tomah, Watertown, and 
Waupun. 

A new feature of field practice con- 
sisted in the detailing of several stu- 
dents during these months to assist field 
workers in their regular visits. These 
students accompanied the visitors to as- 
‘signed places and continued work 
started by the visitors. They stayed 
from three to ten days in a place, meet- 
ing the visitor at an appointed place 
for another assignment. The work they 
did proved very beneficial both to stu- 
dent and library. It is an admirable 
way to give the student a taste for and 
knowledge of the field work of commis- 
sions. 

During the two months of field prac- 
tice 36 libraries profited by the work of 
the students, both in actual assistance 
and through the new ideas and sugges- 
tions the students could bring from the 
school. Thirty-three students (includ- 
ing six joint course students assigned 
to libraries in Madison for part time) 
were sent out and the amount of work 
accomplished by them aggregated a total 
of 57 and a half months of work for the 
state or nearly the enuivalent of the 
entire time of five skilled workers for 
an entire vear. 
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I, Work in the libraries 

Edgerton. Last winter two students 
took an inventory of the children’s 
books and completed the children’s cata- 
log. This year Miss Castor was assigned 
for the month of February to do the 
same work with the books for adults. 
An inventory was taken, the shelf list 
thoroughly revised and a large amount 
of work done on the catalog. Aside 
from the regular routine work of the 
library, in which Miss Castor rendered 
much assistance, various lines of pub- 
licity work were carried on. Notes of 
interest concerning the library were 
written up for the newspapers every 
week, and in addition to this, work was 
done with the schools. A lecture on 
the use of the library was given to the 
8th grade and the High school pupils, 
which was followed by practice work in 
the library. The story hour was started 
for the children in the kindergarten and 
the lower grades and during the two 
weeks’ exhibit of the Holy Grail pictures 
Miss Castor told this story a number of 
times to groups of children and to some 
older people. 


Fond du Lac. On the request of the 
board assistance for special work was 
given. For February this consisted in 
the reorganization of their Document 
department under the direction of Miss 
Imhoff of the Legislative Reference De- 
partment. Miss Cook was appointed to 
assist in the work. The plan was to 
make the material which these publica- 
tions contain as easily accessible as pos- 
sible, and to this end the early docu- 
ments were arranged chronologically, 
by congresses. Beginning with the 38th 
congress the “sheep set’’ is complete 
and has been shelved, with the serial 
number stamped on the back, so that 
one may go directly to the volume from 
the index. ‘ 

The indexes, as well as some of the 
later material of current interest, were 
withdrawn from the regular set and 
shelved in the document room, such as 
the report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, the Agricultural Yearbooks and 
the renort of the Industrial commission; 
likewise the bulletins of the Labor bu- 
rean, congressional speeches and de- 
bates (Annals of Congress, American 
state pavers. and the Congressional 
Globe), and Patent Office renorts. Cur- 
rent pamphlets were sorted, classified 
and in pamphlet boxes newly purchased 
for the purvose, placed on the shelves 
with the same or related material. 

Tn Mareh Miss Leaf succeeded Miss 
Cook, Part of her time was snent in 
shifting and reshelving the reference 
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and periodical coilection, one of the larg- 
est in the state, part in checking up the 
new edition of the A. L. A. List of Sub- 
ject Headings, and revising the cata- 
logue to conform to it. 

The students also assisted in general 
work, reference, loan desk, in accession- 
ing and cataloguing a large order of 
new books, and in preparing articles 
for the papers. 


Janesville. Two students were ap- 
pointed for each month, in February, 
Miss Hicks and Miss Pfeiffer, and in 
March, Miss Hicks and Miss Eckel. The 
students helped during February with 
the general preparations for the State 
Library Association meeting, and de- 
voted a large share of their time to desk 
work during the illness of the assistant 
librarian. In addition, the reference and 
periodical collection was _ reshelved, 
classified, and the shelf record trans- 
ferred from sheets to cards. This col- 
lection is a large one of nearly 3,000 
volumes. 

In March, beside assistance with desk 
and reference work, the addition of 
analyticals to the catalogue was contin- 
ued from last year. The collective bi- 
ography, a class requiring full analysis 
to be used most effectively, was com- 
pleted. About one-fourth of the vol- 
umes were reclassified and placed with 
the subject, as it was believed that the 
lives of artists, for example, would be 
of most interest if shelved with the 
other books on art. 


Jefferson. After the removal into 
the new Carnegie library building in 
November, the next important step was 
a thorough organization of the library. 
The books had been classified and ar- 
ranged on the shelves, but none of the 
records nor appliances necessary to the 
running order of a library, had been 
started. In order to accomplish this 
work two Library school students were 
given the appointment, Miss Van der 
Haagen for February and Miss Robbins 
for March. 

All the books in the library, number- 
ing over 1,300, were accessioned and 
shelf listed and the cataloging of the 
adult class books was completed, with 
the exception of those in 500, making 
for the 218 books which were cata- 
logued a total of 671 cards. 

During the two months a large 
amount of publicity work was accom- 
plished. Every week the English and 
German newspapers contained library 
notes and various means, such as plac- 
ing large printed posters advertising the 
library in the postoffice, station, hotels, 
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factories and other public places, were 
used to interest the community. 

The story hour was most successfully 
carried on every Friday afternoon and 
will be continued during the school 
year. 

Miss Mundt and Miss Van der Haagen 
visited during the noon period three of 
the largest factories in the town, taking 
with them a bundle of books, applica- 
tion and borrowers’ cards, also a list or 
books for men, women and girls to be 
posted. The books were spread out on 
the work tables and a short talk was 
given by Miss Van der Haagen on what 
the library was trying to do for the com- 
munity, and why it needed the co-op- 
eration of every citizen to make it an 
efficient institution. Many cards were 
made out and books charged, while 
other employees promised to visit the 
library. 

The circulation of the library was 
more than doubled over that of last year 
at the same time, and March showed a 
marked increase over February. 

A reception was held one evening 
each month. On the evening of Febru- 
ary the ninth, Miss Stearns gave a talk 
on the possibilities of the library, which 
was followed by a social hour. That 
same evening a men’s club was formed, 
the purpose of which is to discuss timely 
questions and help form some clubs for 
the boys of the town. 

Miss Hazeltine was present at the 
second reception, which was held March 
8th, and gave one of her interesting 
talks on books, also telling the story of 
the Holy Grail in the afternoon and in 
the evening. 

The set of Army pictures, some of 
the colored German prints, the Brer 
Rabbit and the Holy Grail series formed 
attractive exhibits during the month, 
while a special collection of Juvenile 
books loaned by the Commission proved 
very interesting to the mothers and chil- 
dren. 


Lake Mills. Miss Drake was sent to 
this library during the month of Febru- 
ary and the first week in March to as- 
sist the librarian, recently appointed, to 
take an inventory and to revise the 
shelf list. 

During the process of taking the in- 
ventory it was found that a large num- 
ber of volumes needed mending and re- 
labeling, so that some five hundred 
books were mended, a large number of 
these being recased. 

It was decided to change the bill ac- 
cession method to the book method. Ac- 
cordingly after the revision of the shelf 
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list, the number of volumes was counted 
and this number was transferred to the 
new record, before any new additions 
were entered. 

With the aid of four High school 
boys all of the books, with the exception 
of the children’s books, were moved and 
rearranged, adopting the ribbon method 
of arrangement for fiction. 

Besides assisting in desk and refer- 
ence work, Miss Drake gave systematic 
instruction to the librarian in mending, 
accessioning, classifying, shelf-listing, 
simple cataloging, book ordering and 
reference aids. . 

An interesting feature of the next 
month’s work and one which attracted 
many people to the library, was a Dick- 
ens’ exhibit. A few of the original edi- 
tions of Dickens’ works, some of the 
best new ones, and a number of pictures 
aroused much interest in the reading 
and rereading of Dickens’ novels. 

An increase of 15 per cent in the cir- 
culation of class books during the 
‘month was an indication that efforts 
had been made to interest the public in 
something beside fiction. 

Library notes were published in the 
newspapers every week and “chain 
luncheons” were started, the funds 
raised to be invested in new books. 

In order to complete some details of 
the work, which Miss Drake did not 
have time to finish, and to start the 
story hour, another student, Miss Ro- 
nan, was sent for two days to the li- 
brary. She visited the public and pa- 
rochial schools and invited the children 
to the library, where, one afternoon, she 
told stories to a large number in two 
different groups. 


Marinette. The Stephenson public 
library at Marinette recently had the 
lecture room in the basement of the 
library fitted out for a children’s room. 
Miss Robbins helped with the moving 
and arrangement and superintended the 
work in that department during the 
month of February. The schools were 
visited and the children were told about 
the new room and urged to come and 
see it. Every day for two weeks a 
school grade was visited and a story 
told. This was done in the first five 
grades only, with the exception of one 
school where there was a very earnest 
request from pupils and teacher to visit 
the sixth grade. 

The results of this work were notice- 
able from the first day, and the new 
room was in constant use. It is an 
attractive room with the walls tinted 
in a soft tan; the woodwork, chairs, 
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and tables used in the original chil- 
dren’s room have been refinished and 
a cork carpet laid. Most of the expense 
of shelving and refinishing was met by 
one oi the board members. ‘The shape 
of the room is rather unusual, it being 
narrow at the entrance and widening 
out in a gradual slope to the opposite 
end. The effect of the whole is pleas- 
ing and it is one of the largest and 
prettiest children’s rooms in Northern 
Wisconsin. 

The crowded condition of the shelves 
in both adult and juvenlie departments 
necessitated the change. The former 
children’s room is now the adult read- 
ing room and the former reading room 
has been made into the reference room. 


Madison, Sacred Heart Academy. The 
Mother Superior of the Sacred Heart 
Academy was desirous of having the 
school library, a collection of about 
1,70V0 volumes, catalogued. Since the 
work oftered excellent practice for a 
student, whose University schedule pre- 


vented work outside of Madison, the 
organization was gladly undertaken. 
Miss Flower, a senior in the Joint 
course, Was appointed for the two 


months, and gave three days a week to 
the work. She had assistance from 
some of the pupils in the Academy for 
accessioning and labeiing. The whole 
collection was accessioned and classi- 
fied, and the books in Sociology, Music, 
Literature, Fiction, Biography, Travel 
and History catalogued, special atten- 
tion being paid to analysis for use in 
school work. 


Medford. The Library Board, hav- 
ing learned of the plan of sending Li- 
brary School students into the libraries 
of the state to help in making cata- 
logues, requested that some assistance 
be given the librarian in reorganizing 
the library. Miss Leaf and Miss Van 
der Haagen were appointed, one for 
February and one for March. During 
the two months 1,126 books were ac- 
cessioned, catalogued and relabeled. In 
some cases the old cards were used, 
although more analytics were usually 
supplied. Assistance of the teachers 
and high school students was secured 
for a part of the work. 

In addition to the cataloguing the 
periodical collection was reshelved and 
pamphlet cases purchased for it. A 
number of other improvements were 
made by the Library Board. 

A story hour was held, with an at- 
tendance of seventy little folks. 
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Monroe. Last year assistance from 
students was given in starting a cata- 
logue and in reclassifying the library 
according to the Decimal arrangement. 
History and sociology were completed. 
This year the work was continued. 
Miss Fawcett was placed in charge of 
the work for the two months, with as- 
sistance from Miss Eckel in February 
and Miss Balch and Miss Wykes in 
March. Miss Smock, the librarian, was 
able to give a large share of her time 
to the work of typing cards and in mak- 
ing the mechanical changes involved in 
reclassifying. 

The total number of books cata- 
logued numbered 1,835 and 6,343 cards 
were made. The following classes were 
completed: travel, biography, literature, 
useful arts, natural science, and gen- 
eral works. 

Since the entire adult collection could 
not be completed this year, it was de- 
cided to change the classification of the 
remaining classes. The difficulty aris- 
ing from the presence of two different 
systems in the library is of course ap- 
parent. The reclassification of the 
adult books was therefore completed 
and a general shifting made to bring 
the books in their sequence, according 
to the Decimal scheme. 

The students devoted one night each 
week to desk work and furnished li- 
brary news notes to the local papers. 
Several timely exhibits were prepared 
that attracted much attention. 


If. Student work in the field 

Miss Thiebaud spent the first week of 
March in the Hayward Public Library, 
mending, making bulletins, visiting 
schools, working up book buying lists 
and having story hours. An interesting 
feature of her work was a visit to the 
Indian school where she told stories to 
the children. Here she found the boys 


and girls as eager and appreciative 


listeners as any ever found among the 
white children and as a result of this 
bit of missionary work several new bor- 
rowers were gained for the library. 

In Barron March 8-14 hundreds of 
old magazines were sorted and made 
up into volumes for reference use, a 
picture collection was started, clipping 
collection supplemented, new books cat- 
alogued and old ones mended or made 
ready for binding. Two story hours 
were held and a large order list of chil- 
dren’s books was made. 

In New Richmond (March 15-22) 
Miss Thiebaud and Miss Epley, the act- 
ing-librarian, changed the whole ar- 
rangement of the library. Both adult 
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and children’s books were shelved in 
the ribbon arrangement; magazines 
were sorted according to volumes, Wis- 
consin aocuments cnecked up and all 
useiess material was discarded, bulle- 
tins were pianned and a clipping collec- 
tion started. Miss Thiebaud also vis- 
ited the schools, gave story hours at the 
liorary and made recommendations for 
supplementing the weaker classes in 
the children’s book collection. 

In Hudson (March 22-29) inventory 
was taken, pictures mounted, recom- 
mendations concerning the children’s 
book collection worked out, shelves 
were relabeled and two story hours 
held. Over 3800 children were enter- 
tained at the story hour. 

Miss Stetson spent two weeks at 
Dodgeville, in which time she perfected 
the shelf list for the 1,800 volumes in 
the library and checked the accession 
book, making this work serve as an in- 
ventory. Some new books were put 
through all their processes and some 
publicity work was done; but most of 
the student’s time was devoted to put- 
ting into usable shape the records of 
the library and in giving definite in- 
struction to the librarian. Miss Stetson 
had the help in her work of the librarian 
and a member of the board. 

During the last two weeks in Febru- 
ary Miss Stetson assisted at Fox Lake. 
This is one of the youngest libraries in 
the state and had been neither classi- 
fied nor catalogued. ‘Inventory was 
taken, adult and juvenile books were 
classified, labeled and arranged on the 
shelves, a complete shelf list and an 
author and title catalogue were made. 

Miss Green and Miss Glazier spent 
four days at La Valle. With the excep- 
tion of the adult fiction, which had been 


previously done, the students. shelf 
listed the library (1,000 vols.) and 
checked the accession book, thereby 


taking an inventory. The non-fiction 
was classified and the Cuttering per- 
fected. The mending was finished and 
the shelves logically arranged and la- 
beled. Re-registration of borrowers 
was started. In short, the entire work 
of this little library was systematized 
and the librarian instructed in methods. 
The help of the librarian and two mem- 
bers of the board made it possible to 
finish the technical work in so brief a 
time. 

At North Freedom five days’ service 
was given by Miss Green and Miss Gla- 
zier, who organized the library of 700 
volumes. All the non-fiction was classi- 
fied ard labeled and the ‘entire collec- 
tion was accessioned, shelf-listed, and 
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title cards made. The work of regis- 
tering borrowers was_ systematized. 
Some publicity work was done and a 
great deal of instructional work. The 
librarian and’ her substitute assisted in 
putting the library in shape. 

Miss Elizabeth Ronan, the student 
helper, came at the psychological mo- 
ment at Mazomanie. The library had 
just moved to new and improved quar- 
ters, and a new librarian was being ini- 
tiated. The five year term of registra- 
tion had expired and a new community 
interest was to be aroused through the 
system of chain luncheons given for the 
benefit of the library. Systematic reg- 
istration records were started, an in- 
ventory of the 850 books was taken, the 
shelf-list was compieted, the accession 
book checked from this, a new order of 
books put through, and some eifective 
publicity work done. The new libra- 
rian was given instruction in the use 
and care of tools and the technical 
processes, besides suggestions for exten- 
sion work. 

In Spring Green Miss Ronan spent a 
week, and with the steady help of the 
librarian and occasional help of teach- 
ers and high school students she suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a great deal of 
work. All the books worth keeping 
were accessioned (about 500), the shelf- 
list was perfected and the catalogue 
(author and title) put into practical 
shape. All the non-fiction was classi- 
fied. Nearly 200 books were mended, 
and many made ready for rebinding. 
A small order of new books was acces- 
sioned and shelflisted and the librarian 
given instruction in the processes. Con- 
siderable instruction in general methods 
and the use of tools was given the 
librarian. Stories were told to all the 
children in the first three grades, and 
Miss Ronan made many friends among 
the children. Some good publicity work 
was done. 

At Waterloo, Miss Ronan during the 
week of her stay, took a complete in- 
ventory of the 1,500 volumes in this 
library. An accession record was be- 
gun, the shelf list perfected, some books 
reclassified, and many Cuttered. Sev- 
enty-two new books were added to the 
library, mending was done, and good 
publicity work accomplished. Miss 
Ronan had the help of the librarian and 
several members of the board. 


Tlf. Library visits 


Over 120 visits were made by the 
staff of the instructional department to 
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93 libraries during this period, as fol- 


lows: 

Abbotsford Mazomanie 
Antigo Medtord 
Appleton Merrill 

Ashland Milton Junction 
Baraboo Mondovi 
Barron Monroe 

Bayfield Necedah 


Beaver Dam 
Beloit 


New Richmond 
North Freedom 


Boscobel North Milwaukee 
Brodhead Oshkosh 
Burlington Park Falls 
Chippewa Fails Platteville 
Clintonville Plymouth 

Colby Portage 

Colfax Prescott 
Cumberland Reedsburg 
Darlington Rhinelander 
Delavan Rib Lake 

De Pere Rice Lake 
Dodgeville Ripon 

Durand Seymour 

Eau Claire Shawano 
Edgerton Sheboygan 
Elkhorn Shell Lake 
Elroy Shullsburg 
Evansville South Milwaukee 
Fond du Lae Spring Green 
Fort Atkinson Stanley 


Fox Lake 
Grand Rapids 


Stevens Point 
Sturgeon Bay 


Green Bay Superior 
Hartford Thorp 
Hayward Tomah 
Hillsboro Tomahawk 
Horicon Two Rivers 
Hudson Viroqua 
Janesville Washburn 
Jefferson Waterloo 
Johnson Creek Waukesha 
Kaukauna Waupun 


Ladysmith 
Lake Mills 


Wausau 
West Allis 


La Valle West Bend 
Lodi Whitewater 
Manitowoe Wonewoe 
Mayville 

Institutes 


Two institutes were conducted in May 
by Miss van Buren at Spring Green on 
the tenth and at Reedsburg on the four- 
teenth. The program at both places 
followed the same general lines, the 
morning session being devoted to pub- 
licity work and to discussions on rent- 
als, renewals, time extension, circula- 
tion of magazines, two or more books 
on a card, vacation books, special privi- 
leges, fines, lost or damaged books, in- 
fected books, re-registration, compara- 
tive statistics, reports. 
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The afternoon session from two to 
five-thirty was devoted entirely to 
books—selection, buying, best editions 
of standards for the small library, prac- 
tical and entertaining non-fiction. A 
splendid collection of attractive editions 
of the standards was on display at both 
places. At Spring Green, Miss Turvill 
of the Commission gave a talk on the 
editions at hand, and on reinforced 
binding. The evening session at Spring 
Green was held in the High School room 
and at Reedsburg in the assembly room 
of the new library building. Miss 
Hazeltine gave a charming rendition of 
the Holy Grail story at both places, 
using the Abbey pictures in the Copley 
reproductions to illustrate. At Reeds- 
burg the local male quartette added to 
the evening’s pleasure. 

At Spring Green the following out- 
of-town delegates were in attendance: 

Boscobel—Miss Emma Hummel, li- 
brarian. 

Mazomanie—Miss Blanche Smith, li- 
brarian; C. E. Ward, trustee. 

Richland Center—Miss Vera East- 
land, librarian; Mrs. Eastland. 











Reedsburg— 
Baraboo—Miss Kate Potter, libra- 
rian; Mrs. J. E. English, Miss Georgi- 


ana McFetridge. 

Elroy—Miss Edna L. Roberts, libra- 
rian; Mrs. J. M. Dix, Mrs. Mary E. 
Smith. 

La Valle—Mrs. Etta Goden, libra- 
rian; Mrs. L. Eder, Mrs. H. E. Paddock, 
Mrs. W. J. Miller, Mrs. Harry Thornton. 

North Freedom—Mrs. E. J. Lawton, 
librarian; Mrs. John Lawton, Mrs. Alice 
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Fabry, Mrs. M. J. Carpenter, Mrs. Edith 
Dickie. 

Wonewoc—Miss Ruth Huff, librarian; 
Mrs. G. W. Bishop. 

Out-of-town guests were delightfully 
entertained at the homes of board mem- 
bers. 


Alumni notes 


Miss Anna du Pre Smith (’07) re- 
cently resigned her position of assistant 
librarian of the Sioux City (la.) Public 
Library, to spend the year at her home 
in Madison, Wis. 

Miss Marion F. Weil (’07), who dur- 
ing the past year has had charge of the 
Hamlin Park Branch of Chicago, has 
been made librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of El Paso, Texas. 

Miss Harriet Bixby (’09), librarian 
of the Antigo Public Library has been 
granted a three month’s leave of ab- 
sence for a trip to California. 

Miss Mary E. Watkins (’09), librar- 
ian of the Madison Free Library High 
School Branch, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Reference librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library. 

Miss Ruth P. Hughes (710), chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public Library of 
Freeport, Ill., was one of the May day 
guests. ; 

Miss Bettina Jackson (’10), left Mad- 
ison the first of April to spend the sum- 
mer in Euronean travel. 

Miss Amelia K. Kiemle (’10) has 
accepted a position in the Public library 
of Portland, Oregon. 





LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative reference library move- 
ment 


February 26 and 27, 1912, Dr. Charles 
McCarthy of the legislative reference 
library appeared by invitation before 
the Congressional Committee consider- 
ing a measure introduced by Hon. John 
M. Nelson, member of congress for the 
second district in Wisconsin, which 
seeks to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a national legisla- 
tive reference library at Washington. 
For some months there have been in- 
dications that all parties and factions 
at Washington are beginning to appre- 
ciate that there should be a department 
at Washington doing for the national 
legislative body what the Wisconsin 


legislative reference department does 
for the Wisconsin legislature. At the 
recent hearing before the committee, 
there appeared a group of persons such 
as have probably never before appeared 
in favor of any single measure. No- 
table among these was Hon. James 
Bryce, ambassador from Great Britain, 
who, familiar both with British meth- 
ods of legislation and with the oper- 
ation of the Wisconsin legislative li- 
brary, favored the movement for a 
national bureau. He appeared how- 
ever, as he expressly stated, not as the 
British ambassador but as the author 
of The American commonwealth, Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, head of the national 
bureau of efficiency and economy, ap- 
peared in favor of the measure, with 
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the knowledge and consent of the pres- 
ident of the United States. Dean Lewis 
of the law school of Pennsylvania and 
other legal academic authorities ad- 
dressed the committee in favor of this 
measure. Champ Clark, the speaker 
of the house of representatives, and as 
such leader of the Democratic majority, 
as well as Representative Mann, leader 
of the Republican minority, sanctioned 
the measure. Herbert B. Putnam, li- 
brarian of the congressional library, 
Dr. Charles McCarthy, of the Wiscon- 
sin legislative library, and various other 
persons representing the library world, 
were present. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard University, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ex-president of the 
United States, and Woodrow Wilson, 
governor of New Jersey and ex-presi- 
dent of Princeton college, wrote letters 
definitely endorsing the project. Sen- 
ator La Follette, familiar as he is with 
the work of the Wisconsin legislative 
library, definitely favors the plan. We 
thus have the three leading candidates 
for the Republican nomination for pres- 
ident and two of the leading candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for 
president endorsing the same national 
measure, Another rather interesting 
feature of the hearing was that there 
was presented as favoring the measure 
a letter from each of the judges of the 
supreme court of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, the letter of Chief Justice Winslow 
being read at length into the record. 
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The whole movement seems to be a 
coming one. Both Harvard and Colum- 
bia colleges have established depart- 
ments for the study of legislative prob- 
lems, the department at Harvard hav- 
ing a municipal reference department 
as well as a legislative reference de- 
partment. Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, Ohio, is also about to es- 
tablish a department for the study of 
legislative subjects. It is, of course, 
well known that the University of Wis- 
consin and the legislative library have 
for many years been actively co-oper- 
ating, the students and professors from 
the university giving active assistance to 
the library, while Dr. McCarthy and 
others from the library deliver lectures 
at the university upon subjects related 
to legislative work. 


The schoolhouse as a legislative refer- 
ence bureau 

Dr. McCarthy delivered an address 
on The schoolhouse as a legislative refer- 
ence bureau, before the First National 
Conference on Civic and Social Center 
Development, at Madison, Wis., Oct. 27, 
1911. This address has been published 
by the extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as bulletin no. 327, 
general series. 





Miss Florence C. Hays, formerly li- 
brarian of Ripon college library, is now 
an assistant in the Legislative reference 
library, at Madison. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Study club libraries and outlines 


The following study libraries may be 
had by clubs for the payment of freight 
or express charges upon receipt and re- 
turn. The subjects marked * have 
printed study outlines; the others are 
typewritten. Address all applications 
for the traveling libraries to the Travel- 
ing Library Department, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
In applying, it will be well to indicate 
first, second and third choice. Corres- 
pondence is invited on topics not listed 
and also along lines of current thought 
and interest in addition to those here 
given: 

American literature*; Art—Ameri- 
can; Art—English; Art—German; Art 
—French; Art poems*—Browning, 
Longfellow and Tennyson (books and 
portfolios); Arts and crafts; Austria; 


Bible as literature; Canada*; Child 
welfare; China; City planning; Civics; 
Commission government; Co-operation; 
Development of democracy; Educational 
topics; Egypt; George Eliot; England 
and Wales*—travel; English history; 
English literature*—various periods; 
France*—history; Germany; Greece; 
Holland; Household economics; Initia- 
tive, referendum and recall; Italian 
Renaissance; Minimum wage; Modern 
Italy*—history; Japan*; Labor prob- 
lem; Marble Faun* (with portfolios) ; 
Mexico; Modern drama; Monetary re 
form; Municipal housekeeping; Music; 
Mythology; Nature study; Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark; The Novel; Pal- 
estine and Syria; Paris; Peace move- 
ment; Problems of the day; Publie 
health; Representative English authors 
* (Lamb, Austen, Carlyle, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Stevenson); Rome; Russia; 
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Scotland and Ireland*—travel; Scott; 
Shakespeare; King Henry the Fourth*; 
King Henry the Fifth*; King John*; 
General*; South America; Spain; Switz- 
erland; Tennyson; Trackeray; United 
States History: Discovery and explor- 
ation*; Colonial period*; Revolutionary 
period*; Formation period*; Expansion 
period*; Civil War and Reconstruction 
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period*; From Reconstruction to date*; 
The South; The West; United States— 
travel*; United States Possessions; Vo- 
cational guidance; Wisconsin history*; 
Woman in education; Woman in in- 
dustry; Woman in the professions; 
Woman suffrage; Woman under the 
law; Woman—general. 





NOTES FOR 
Book reviews 


The following book reviews were sent 
in response to a request sent to various 
librarians asking each for comment on 
some book which had been used with 
good results: 

Beveridge—Young man and_ the 
world, is a collection of papers origin- 
ally published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. They are upon subjects of vital 
concern and are helpful to all. The 
title may not appeal to your reader, but 
call attention to a certain chapter and 
advise the reading of it. The first 
chapter, the title of the book and the 
tenth, ‘“‘The young man and the nation’’ 
are full of thought and carry a message 
to all, and are as interesting as fiction. 
The second chapter, ‘“‘The old home’”’ is 
beautiful and should be an inspiration 
to the reader. The chapter on “The 
college” is timely reading for young 
people just finishing school. I eall 
attention to certain chapters and ask 
the reader to look it over and usually 
the book is read from cover to cover. 
“That is a fine book” is the remark 
made when the book is returned to the 
desk. 

Mary E. Collins, Librarian, 
Fox Lake Public Library. 


Censor (nom de plume). Don’t or Di- 
rections for avoiding improprieties in 
conduct and common errors of speech. 
N. Y. Appleton, 1907. Boudoir edi- 
tion, price 30c.; to library 20c.; vest 
pocket edition, same. 

A young girl came to me at the desk 
one day and asked shyly for a book 
on “‘et-i-kwet.’’ This request set me to 
thinking over all the people, young and 
old, whom our little library is trying 
to serve. Might not a simple manual 
of manners and courtesies meet a very 
real need, and was not the little girl 
perfectly right in expecting the Public 
Library to provide for that need? In 
answer to this question we bought a 
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copy of “Don’t” in the 16 mo. boudoir 
edition. The only advertising I did for 
it was to lay it where it would be seen. 
It is almost worn out now. I am quite 
sure we never had so popular a book of 
non-fiction. 
Jessie E. Sprague, 
Librarian Brodhead Public Library. 


Chapman, Frank M. Bird life: a guide. 
to the study of our common birds. 
This has proved to be the most pop- 

ular book in our library during the past 

few weeks, owing to the bird house 
contest which has been open to all boys 
under sixteen. Before the contest 
opened, I visited all the schools, telling 
about the contest and at the same time 
giving talks on birds, calling attention 
to Bird Life with its colored illustra- 
tions, also to our collection of mounted 
pictures of birds and to all books on 
handicraft showing how to make bird 
houses for the conservation of our 
birds. The enthusiasm over the birds 
has been wonderful, and not a day 
passes but what a child comes in the 
library to look up in one of our bird 
books a bird they have seen. 

Blanche L. Unterkircher, 
Librarian Marshfield Public Library. 


Dorr, Rheta C. 
women want. 
This book has been in circulation 

continuously since being put on the 

shelves. I have wanted to read it very 
much myself but have not been able 
to get it without feeling I was keeping 
someone else from reading it. 

Mrs. N. A. Cushman, 
Librarian Reedsburg Public Library. 


What eight million 


Gulick, L. H. The efficient life, and 

Mind and work. 

These two books have been exceed- 
ingly helpful to pupils of our high 
school, and also to many other per- 
sons. The first of these books dwells 
principaily upon the physical condition 
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of the body, and the care necessary to 
keep it in perfect order. Sensible ad- 
vice is given in regard to the proper 
way to dothis. The effect of the state 
of mind over the body, and the necessity 
to cultivate the healthful emotions, and 
to emphasize the positive, the believing, 
the buoyant and hopeful attitude to- 
ward life, are strongly dwelt upon. The 
chapters on exercise, meat, drink and 
the table, on fatigue, sleep, stimulants, 
are all interesting and helpful. 

In Mind and Work the building up 
of character, and the way to achieve 
success in life, is treated in a way that 
every boy and girl can personally ap- 
ply. The first| chapter on ‘‘The habit 
of success”’ will inspire many who have 
become discouraged on account of at- 
tempting the difficult things before 
they have learned to do well the easy 
ones, and so have become accustomed 
to failure. The advice on the manage- 
ment of the feelings, on will fatigue, 
and will economy is extremely practical, 
and the whole tone of the book uplift- 
ing. The effect of reading these two 
books upon young people, cannot fail 
to be highly beneficial. 

It seems to me that it is a good plan 
to exhibit at the library, work that the 
boys do in the way of mechanics. Some 
boys took out ‘‘How it fifes’’ and other 
books on aeroplanes, a number of times. 
I finally asked them if they found the 
books useful? They said indeed they 
did they had nearly finished a model 
aeroplane. I invited them to bring it 
to the library when it was done. They 
brought the most perfect little model, 
showing great skill in the making. I 
asked them to write a little description 
of it, which T sent to the papers along 
with an introduction by myself. stating 
that this was made from directions 
given in books from the library. Not 
even pictures of the ‘‘Wild West” by 
Russell. ever brought as many visitors 
to the librarv. It was funny to watch 
the nride of the other boys in this work 
of their friends. 

Agnes L. Dwight, 

Librarian Appleton Public Library. 


Seton, E. T. Two little savages. 

(From Miss Anna A. MacDonald of 
the Pennsylvania State Library at Har- 
risburg comes a story of the interest in 
books shown by one little boy living in 
Grover, Penn.) 

The boy had found Mr. Seton’s book, 
Two little savages, in the traveling 
library sent out by the State institu- 
tion. When the book had to be re- 
turned he asked the local librarian to 
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get it for him the next time the set 
of books came to town. Moreover, he 
asked the librarian if he could not buy 
the book, and she found a copy for him 
for 25 cents. Luck was against the 
boy, however, and he could not get the 
necessary quarter, and when, after 
earning it by selling papers, he re- 
turned to buy the book, it was gone. 
When the traveling library came 
through Grover again, however, the 
little boy got the copy of Two little 
savages, and, like a monk of old, be- 
gan making a manuscript copy of it, 
spending most of his summer vacation 
at the work.—Boston Transcript. 


Van Dyke, J. C. 
ture. 

Charlies W. Eliot says: “Another 
leading object in education for efficiency 
is the cultivation of the critical discern- 
ment of beauty and excellence in na- 
ture. * * * 

Van Dyke’s book How to judge a pic- 
ture will if read with concentration and 
sympathy, place us one step higher in 
culture and add to our many blessings 
by giving us one more source of enjoy- 
ment. 

In this book he shows how little we 
use our eyes and with what intelligence 
we must observe if we would see beau- 
ties of line, perspective, color, light and 
shade, ete., in famous paintings. And 
if the eye can be trained to see pictures 
aright, why not train it to see the 
beauty of nature? We can learn to 
appreciate nature as seen by artists and 
poets, by knowing something of art. 
Study a piece of water as an artist 
would, and the more we look, the more 
we see to delight us. Or try to paint 
a few “lilies of the field’ and we shall 
find that truly “Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 

IT have given this book to people con- 
templating a trip abroad, to young peo- 
rle interested in drawing, and to people 
who desire more “culture.”’ 

Lillian E. Bell, 
Librarian Kaukauna Public Library. 


How to judge of a pic- 


Men in the library 


The problem of getting men and boys 
into the public library is almost as ser- 
ious a question as that of getting them 
into the churches. The following three 
books may help some. 

Coulter, J. L. Co-operation among 
farmers, the keystone of rural pros- 
perity. N. Y. Sturgis & Walton 1911. 
281p. illus. 75c. net. 

The farmer as a producer and the 
city dweller as a consumer are alike in- 
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terested in a more direct dealing that 
will eliminate the cost of distribution. 
It has been estimated that it costs the 
city dweller fifteen dollars to buy that 
for which the farmer receives less than 
nine dollars. The co-operative move- 
ment seems to promise some relief not 
only for the farmer but for the con- 
sumer. The A. L. A. Booklist com- 
ments as follows upon this book: 
“Farmers and merchants will find much 
of interest in this clear and popular plea 
for co-operative selling, buying and or- 
ganization in the rural districts in or- 
der to bring about edcational, economic 
and social betterment. There are chap- 
ters on citrous fruits and on nuts.”’ 


Haggard, H. Rider. Rural Denmark 
and its lessons. Longmans. $2.25. 
Our friend, H. Rider Haggard, it 

seems has become a farmer and a 

writer upon farm conditions. A book 

of great value to Wisconsin has just 
been written by him. It is called Rural 

Denmark and its lessons. Although 

Wisconsin is a great dairy state and we 

are proud of our agricultural advance- 

ments, yet anyone who reads this book 
upon rural Denmark will be astonished 
at the great advances made by that 
country an advance which makes our 
efforts here seem puny. Not only in 
the betterment of dairy conditions has 
Denmark advanced but most of all in 
its great co-operative efforts among the 
farmers. Its credit schemes provide 
means for tenants to buy the land, and 
its co-operative banks and co-operative 
enterprises of all kinds help to enrich 
the farmer. It is one of the hopeful 
signs of the world to see a country thus 
increase in prosperity by means of sci- 
entific methods. Mr. Haggard tells this 
story well. There have been articles on 
rural Denmark and co-operation in the 
magazines, but this is probably the best 
one book which has appeared in English 
telling of the actual conditions of that 
country. It surely sets a standard for 
Wisconsin and there is no reason why 
some of it at least would not be good 
for our state. Every library, especially 
in the parts of the state where dairying 
is a great industry, should have a copy 
of this book and the librarians should 
advertise it. It is readable as well as 


scientific. 
Johnson, Owen. Stover at Yale. N. Y. 
Stokes 1912. 386p. illus. $1.35 net. 


The author depicts the struggle be- 
tween democratic and class tendencies 
in a big university. While it does not 
deal with the college fraternity as such, 
the questions arising relative to class 
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societies is essentially similar. The 
A. L. A. Booklist note is as follows: 
“A story that has decided interest as a 
picture of college life from an unusual 
point of view. Stover, of the Lawrence- 
ville stories, in trying to decide what his 
four years at Yale are to mean to him 
is forced to face the class-society prob- 
lem, with which the major part of the 
story has to do.’’ Published serially 
in McClure’s Magazine. 


Junior Civic league 


We note in the Stanley Republican 
an account of the development of a 
Junior Civic League movement under 
the auspices of the library and schools. 
Librarians will be-interested in the 
brief account of the movement. 

The boys and girls of the public 
schools are interested in the subject of 
agriculture and horticulture just at 
present. This is due to the efforts of 
Miss Dunn, librarian of the public li- 
brary, and the cooperation of the teach- 
ers in the grades of the public schools. 
It is proposed to begin the work of cre- 
ating right civic ideals in the youth by 
initiating them early into the mysteries 
of flower and vegetable culture. The 
scheme includes instruction and train- 
ing in the work of beautifying public 
and private grounds, sanitation and 
practical agriculture. It is a part of 
a country wide movement which had its 
origin in Ohio under the name of the 
Junior Civic League. Its membership 
is pledged to: 

1. Protect all growing things. 

2. To respect the property of others. 

3. To keep my back yard as clean as 
my front yard. 

4..To love and protect the birds. 

5. Not to deface any fence or public 
building. 

6. Not to use profane or other bad 
language or do anything unbecoming 
of a good citizen. 

7. Not to spit on the sidewalk or on 
the floor of any building. 

8. Not to throw waste paper or any 
rubbish on the ground. 

The activities of the membership are 
employed in the production of flowers 
and vegetables from seeds furnished 
at a nominal price. Prizes are to be 
offered for the best products by the 
youthful competitors. Parents are ex- 
pected to cooperate by assisting the 
children with a suitable bit of ground 
and with such assistance as they re- 
quire in its preparation. Such employ- 
ment and the influence of such work 
upon the youthful mind is wholesome 
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and the results cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial to the city as a whole. 

The Inter County fair management 
has recognized the importance of the 
movement and will provide space for 
an exhibit by the Junior Civic League 
of Stanley. A list of other prizes of- 
fered will be published later. 


Work with high school students 


I am doing a little work now which 
has not been done here before that I 
think you will like. No doubt the idea 
is a very old one but it had not occurred 
to us to work it out in just this way 
before. When the history classes of 
the high school finish the history of 
each country as far as their text book 
covers the subject I have ready at the 
library a large number of the best 
magazine articles available, covering 
the history of that country to date, 
with many illustrations and personal 
sketches of people of interest. The 
teacher and I go over the material to- 
gether and she assigns certain articles 
or phases of the subject to each member 
of the class individually, and posts a 
bulletin at the Library giving directions. 

The young people come to the Li- 
brary to prepare their work and are 
taking the greatest interest in it. So 
far we have had the United States, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and Austria, and 
they are enthusiastic in their desire to 
continue this method with all the other 
countries. For many reasons I am 
much pleased with the success of this 
little attempt at co-operation. 

Jessie E. Sprague, 
Librarian Brodhead Public Library. 


Western pictures 


Through the courtesy of the Ridgley 
Calendar Co. of Great Falls, Montana, 
the Commission has lately acquired a 
set of colored prints, some twenty-five 
in number, representing western scenes, 
reproductions from Charles M. Russell’s 
paintings. These pictures cover the 
field of Indian warfare and cowboy ad- 
venture in a most realistic way, and 
are very artistic reproductions of the 
scenes in western life, hardly to be sur- 
passed in soft coloring and atmospheric 
and distance effects. 

The Commission has added this set 
to its list of pictures which are to be 
loaned to any library in the state, upon 
one condition only, one which was made 
by the company presenting the set, 
namely, that wherever exhibited, the 
librarian advertise in the local papers 
the name of the firm which sells them. 
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These pictures, with four colored re- 
productions of Frederic Remington’s 
western scenes which the Commission 
has recently purchased, will make an 
attractive exhibit for any library. Plac- 
ing the works of these two artists to- 
gether brings out by contrast the strong 
points of each, and makes a most inter- 
esting study, while at the same time a 
desire to read the books on western 
life will be created. 

Mary F. Carpenter. 


Temporary binders for large magazines 


An admirable binder for oversized 
magazines has been adopted by several 
village libraries where funds are lim- 
ited. A firm quality of craftsman’s pa- 
per which neither tears nor soils easily 
is used for covers. This paper is now 
ordinarly used for all parcels, and is 
easily obtained. Thirteen numbers of 
the Youth’s Companion (a quarter’s 
subscription) are included in one binder. 
These numbers are held together by two 
3/4 inch wooden strips (very thin) 
placed the length of the magazines. 
The strips are adjusted close to the 
back edge of the magazine, and four 
holes are punched through the strips 
and the magazines. Lawyer’s tape 
is threaded through these holes from 
top to bottom and secures the numbers 
effectively. This binding costs almost 
nothing, is neat in appearance, and the 
wooden strips furnish a support to the 
back that prevents folding and crack- 
ing. A month’s issue might be handled 
in the same way. 


Not as the librarian sees it 


But possibly even a librarian might 
occasionally sympathize with Walt Ma- 
son and enjoy ‘‘Restful Trash.’’ 

“Learn to read the foolish books— 
idle tales of blood and thunder; he 


who but in classics looks, makes a 
common, grievous blunder. Read Nick 
Carter when you’re blue, and your 


grief will soon have vanished. Oh, I 
don’t know what I’d do if the rotten 
books were banished! Tired of read- 
ing Vital Truth and the books of state- 
ly diction, how I revel in “Old Sleuth” 
and the yellow-covered fiction! He who 
sticks to noble tomes, books profound 
and dull as blazes, he who never gaily 
roams down the _ Sherlockholmesy 
mazes, grows himself as dry as dust 
and as sodden as the turf is, and some 
day a windy gust blows his carcass off 
the surface. He is like a man who 
dwells on the roof of some skyscraper, 
all remote from human yells, human 
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kick and human caper. So I blithely 
spend my cash for the punk and worth- 
less story; and I read the thrilling trash, 
full of murders raw ‘and gory; when it’s 
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soothed my savage breast with its fear- 
some plot and title, then I turn again 
with zest to the book that’s truly Vital.” 

Published by permission. 





"ROUND THE 


Beaver Dam. The Ladies’ Club has 
presented the library with a beautiful 
American Flag as a token of their grati- 
tude to the Board of Directors for the 
privileges of the rooms in which the 
meetings of the club are held. 


Beloit. West Side Monday Club has 
presented $50 to be used as the library 
board sees fit. The same organization 
recently gave a beautiful picture to the 
children’s room. 


Cedarburg. A _ library board has 
been appointed by the mayor, of which 
Mrs. F. J. Schuette is the secretary. 


De Pere. The members of the wom- 
an’s club were guests of the library 
board recently. Miss Mathews, librar- 
ian, addressed the club on reference 
work in the library, and Mrs. Brett gave 
a brief outline of her work in the Green 
Bay library. 


Dodgeville. The Woman’s Literary 
Club has turned over $30, the profits 
of a local lecture course, for the pur- 
chase of library books, the club having 
already donated $26 from fhe same 
fund. 


Elkhorn. The money realized by the 
recent series of ‘‘Chain teas’? has been 
invested in children’s books. 


Fort Atkinson. On Friday, April 12, 
the people of Fort Atkinson had the 
rare opportunity of listening to Mrs. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, the “story 
teller’ of Chicago. ‘This opportunity 
was made possible through the efforts 
of Miss Sue Nichols, the librarian of 
the Public library, and several members 
of the Women’s clubs in the town. 

The lectures were held in the audi- 
torium of the Methodist church, where 
Mrs. Thomsen entertained two large and 
appreciative audiences. For an hour 
in the afternoon some six hundred and 
fifty children of the public schools were 
held entranced by Mrs. Thomsen’s won- 
derful story telling power, while in the 
evening a talk on Children’s literature 
given to the mothers and teachers, 
awakened much interest in the value 
of the story hour in the home, school 
and library. Not only was this event 
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an inspirational one to the people of 
Fort Atkinson, but it was also the 
means of bringing over sixty dollars to 
the library, to be used in purchasing 
new books for the children. An ad- 
mission fee of 25 cents was charged 
for the evening lecture and 5 cents from 
the children for the story hour of the 
afternoon. 


Hayward, Mr. D. S. Peck, president 
of the library board, has presented the 
library with a piece of bevel plate glass 
for the charging desk. Professor Prin- 
gle and the pupils of the high school 
are making a library table and book 
display rack for the reading room of 
the public library. 


Jefferson. The New Church Society 
has given the library fifteen volumes of 
Swedenborgian literature. 

A local dramatic club has generously 
offered to produce a play for the bene- 
fit of the public library. 


Manitowoc. Mr. George Schuette has 
given the library a Sphere Tellurium 
and Planetarium. 


Marshfield. The annual birdhouse 
competition is now under way at the 
local library. The prizes wlll be awarded 
the boys and girls that make the best 
bird houses, which will be on exhibition 
at the local institution. 


Menasha. The E. D. Smith Public 
Library building was recently struck 
by lightning and damaged to the ex- 
tent of about $500. 


Merrill. The Library Board has re- 
cently decided that organizations using 
the building after library hours will be 
required to pay pro rata for the use of 
the lights and for service of janitor, 
and that no cooking shall be allowed in 
the library building except the making 
of tea, coffee and chocolate. 


Milwaukee. Harvey Gebler, twenty- 
one years of age, was caught mutilating 
the books of the local library. Upon 
payment of $25 to replace the books 
which he had destroyed, sentence was 
suspended by the court. 

The South Side Branch has had an 
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exhibit of birds obtained from the lo- 
cal museum. 


Platteville. Mrs. Max Sickle has 
given $10 for books for the children’s 
room. Mrs. Laura Rountree Smith has 
subscribed for a number of magazines 
for the children’s room and has given 
the library a number of works of fiction. 

The question of a Carnegie library is 
under discussion. 


Port Washington. The Women’s 
Club recently had a book shower for 
the benefit of the public library. A 
rummage sale will also be held for the 
library. 


Racine. The common council has 
finally accepted the offer of Mr. Carne- 
gie of $10,000 for a branch library 
building at Racine Junction. 

The public library has had a gift from 
Mrs. Clarence J. Richards of a number 
of curios eollected from all parts of the 
world. 


Reedsburg. The kindergarten and 
primary teachers of the public schools 
recently gave an entertainment netting 
about $60. Fifty dollars are to be de- 
voted to children’s books for the public 
library. The rest is to be put into a 
loan collection of Holy Grail pictures. 


Sheboygan. A special list on gardens 
has been prepared by the librarian. 

Stevens Point. Mrs. N. A. Weeks 
has given twenty books to the children’s 
room. 


Sturgeon Bay. The contract for the 
new Carnegie library buildixg has been 
let for $11,027. 
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Superior. A lecture course for boys 
has been held during the past few weeks 
which has proved popular. The follow- 
ing subjects have been taken up: Swim- 
ming, Wireless apparatus, Summer 
camps, Camp cookery, Hunting birds 
without a gun. 


Tigerton. As a result of Miss 
Stearns’ visits to the city, a- Library 
Association has been organized which 
has secured rooms in the local village 
hall. L. C. Arps is the librarian. 


Tomahawk. At the annual meeting 
of the Library Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, J. L. Wakefield; Vice Pres- 
ident, Mrs. G. M. Sheldon; Treasurer, 
Victor E. Labbe; Secretary, Mrs. C. H. 
Wallis. 

The report of the library showed that 
since the association was organized four 
years ago and the library established, 
the number of books has grown to 2,249 
and the total number of borrowers is 
1,085, a remarkable showing in view of 
the size of the town. 


Weyauwega. Following a visit by 
Miss Stearns, a library board has been 
appointed who will take up the matter 
of organizing and maintaining a local 
public library. 


Wittenberg. The directors of the 
Citizens Bank have donated fine quar- 
ters for the library in their building. 
Over two hundred books have been 
given by local citizens. 


Wonewoc. Two entertainments by 
home talent have been held during the 
winter which have netted $85. 





